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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Confiderations on the general Conditions of the Chriftian Covenant, with 
a View to fome important Controverfies. By [the Reverend] Jofeph 
Holden Port, A.M. Archdeacon of "$e Alban’s. _—Riving- 
tons. 1803. 


HAT we have not at an earlier period prefented our readers with 

an analyfis of a work calculated to lay down fixed principles 
of truth, to do away mifconception on fome very important doétrinal 
points, and to blunt the edge of the controverfial fword has been on 
our part occafioned by a delay, perfectly accidental and wnavoidable. 
Anxious as we are to fhew refpect to every writer of eminence who 
fubmits his opinions to the decifion of the public, the Archdeacon of 
St. Alban’s is one of the laft perfons living, to whom, as a writer, 
or as a man, we would wifh to be thought indifferent, or inat- 
tentive. 

The ohje& of our author is to colleé into one view the conditions 
of the Chriftian covenant, REPENTANCE, FAITH, and OBEDI- 
EwCE, as they are delivered in the prime propofals of the Gofpel— 
I, By John the Baptift. II. By Our Saviour. IIT. By the 
Apofiles. Some of the moft important of them he recites by way 
of preliminary to the main doGtring which he would eftablifh, with 
this unanfwerable deduction, ‘‘ That the feveral parts and offices of 
Chriftian duty, to what grace foever they belong, will have their 
eftimate, and will find their reward in a due proportion, according to 
their covenanted privilege in Chrift Jefus.”* 

NO, LXXXII. VOL. XX. Z. He 
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He then proceeds to apply this teft to a leading branch of Chrif. 
tian doctrine, and to confider how the maintaining the conditions of 
the covenant will affect the queftion of ju/tification by faith only. Ani 
this he very clearly and accurately diftributes into three diftin& pro. 
pofitions ; in which he inveltigates the queftion, 


Fir, “ Asthe term juftification by Faith implies the whole method of 
juflification under a covenant of grace, in which the merits of another 
“ser the true ground, and only valuable caufe, of our acceptance before 

od.”’ 

IT. * The next fenfe in which we are truly faid to be juftified by Faith, 
is that in which Faith appears as the leading principle of condu&.” 

II[. «* The third fenfe in which Faith may be faid to ftand alone, is that 
in which Faith hath a peculiar office in the work of juftification ; ‘ which 
office,’ as our Homily obferves, ‘ no other Chriftian grace can fo properly 
be faid to have.” 


With each of thefe methods of explaining the fcriptural doctrine 
of juftification by faith, he proves that the terms of the Chriftian co- 
venant are perfectly compatible. 

As to the firft rule, which confines itfelf to the vicarious atone- 
ment of Chrift, and the effect of that atonement as tending to our 
juftification, he fays, that 

«© Thofe uafpeakable advantages are procured for us by another’s me- 
rits; that they are beitowed only for his fake, and purchafed at a price to 
which we contribute nothing; though the fame gifts be coupled with fuck 
terms as are infcparable from the nature of a ftate of trial, and from the 
moral character of man.” 


And that ‘* the conditions of the Chriftian covenant are perfedlly 
compatible with the fole fuffictency of the Redeemer’s merits in the 
work of juftification here contidered.” 

He adds, that this is by no means a nice or fubtle diftin@ion. 
Nothing can be more perfectly intelligible than the difference be- 
tween the CAUSE and the CONDITION of our hope; and attention 
to this one point folves a queftion which has exercifed the pains of 
many, and reconciles with eafe the fuppofed difcordance between the 
ends of revealed truth in the mouth of two of its moft diftinguithed 


witnefles. 


«¢ St. Paul aims his reafoning at the Jews, and therefore he lays open 
the foundation of anew and better covenant than that in which they 
trufted. St. James addreffes Chriftian converts who admitted the true 

round of falvation, but wanted to get rid of the conditions of the 
Gofpel, contending that faith might ferve without works of proba- 
tion. 

«© He confines his remarks to that which was called in quettion, the 
Conditions of the Gofpel. He does not, as fome would have him, pro- 
fefs to thew, that there is one mode of. juftification before God, and ano- 
ther before men, concerning which diftinétion there is not a fyllable in 
his difcourfe; nor does he intimate, as fome alfo fuppofe, that good 


works will follow faith by inevitable confequence. He fuppofes rather 
from 
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from the very cafe of thofe whom he reproves, that men might believe, 
and ftop fhort in their belief. He therefore proves that obedience muit be 
added to faith, upon the fame grounds of choice and trial, with the fame 
yoluatary profecution of the termsof our engagement, and in order to the 


fame end.” 

Did this acu‘e and luminous ftatement require any adventitious 
fupport, we could with pleafure call in aid the ftrong and valuable 
tetimony of the truly apoftolic Bifhop Horne, as delivered in his 
admirable fermon before the Univertity of Oxford, on James ii. 24, 
reprinted in the fifth volume of his Sermons. We have, with in- 
finite fatisfaétion to ourfelves, confidered the Archdeacon’s arguments 
in the work before us, fide by fide with thofe of the learned and ex- 
céllent prelate ; to do juftice to tie coincidence and harmony of opi- 
nion between thefe eminent men, it would be neceflary to tranferibe 
almo't the whole of his lordfhip’s elaborate difcourfe. We content 
ourflyes therefore with referring our readers to the Bifhop himfelf, 
who has indeed laid down the doctrines inculcated by the Archdeacon 
of St. Alban’s with fuch pure precifion and ability, as might be 
deemed to fuperfede all neceffity for further difcuffion on a point 
which fhould teem decided once for al!, and for ever. But hereiies, 
(as this venerable writer odferves) however defeated, however tri- 
umphantly aniwered, are oniy filenced for the time. They feem to 
make their periodical revolutions, in the Church, like comets in the 
heavens, now ¢ifappearinz, and now appearing again in their erratic 
and eccentric courfes, to fhed a baneful and malignant influence on 
all around them. ‘* The enemies of religion areawake; let not her 
triends fleep.”’ 

Pafline on to the fecond fenfe in which Faith is taken for the lead- 
ing principle of the Camftian life, the Archdeacon obferves that the 
mifconceptions which generally arte on this fubject are encouragid 
by neglecting ‘¢ to mark what has been diftinctly pointed our, the 
difference of intent between that which is wrought by our Re- 
deemer, in order to procure acceptance for us by its own worth ; 
and that which is required of the believer in compliance only witlt 
the terms upon which fuch benefit is beftowed. ‘The firft is the only 
meritorious ground or caufe of our falyation ; the fe-ond is truly and 
properly the condtrion.”’ 

The fame teit may be applied to thofe ailertions of Scripture 
which declare fo frequently that the grace of God is freely given ; 
an! here our author canvaffes, with infinite ability, the dodisine of 


election. 

In order,” fays he, * to point out more diftinGly thar their privileges 
did not follow the claim of merit on the part of any among men, or the 
order of nature in their families, God frequently preferred the younger to 
the elder, and declared his purpofe, before the birth of thole who were to 
be the depofitaries of his favour, and the accepted jesvants of his houfe- 
hold. Both thefe circumftances were manifefted in the ctioice of Jacob, 


Who was preferred to Efau, the younger to the elder, and that whea nei- 
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ther were yet born: but it is clear according to this view, of what me. 
ture the privilege was which was extended both to Ifrael, and his defceng. 
ants, asa body. It was mot the privilege of perfonal fanétification, j; 
was not an abfolute eleftion or determination to eternal life. For the 
tender of eternal life is always fufpended on conditions ; and moft cer. 
tainly the grant of it did not reach to all thofe who were comprehended jp 
one choice as an elected people, fince many of that number lived and died 
in open trefpafs.”’ 


We recommend the feriptural illuftrations from Mofes and the pTo. 
phets in (upport of the rules thus laid down, to the particular atten. 
tion of our readers, as forming a body of evidence which no fophiftry 
can weaken, no controverfy can overturn. 

That there are fingle texts and paflages of {cripture which, * jf 
viewed apart, and conftrued ftrictly by our idioms, and in the fenfe 
which fuch expreflions bear with us, may feem to fpeak of an arbi. 
trary wotk of grace, and of rejection without relpeét to terms or 
conditions, or to any courfe of trial and probation,” he admits, 
but he claiais that thefe patfages carry that feripiural meaning, by 
which, 


«* According to a peculiar form of {peech, God is faid to do that which 
cometh to pafs even by the ufe of means which are calculated for another 
— but which are wilfully perverted from their end by human folly. 
Such idioms are common in the facred Jangwage, and certainly do not 
convey the fame meaning which the fame exprefiions would carry in ovr 
ufe of fuch phrafes. The merciful Redeemer would never mock the mi- 
fery of men utter! incapable of profiting with the light.” 


In the Iaft place he applies the text exhibited in the foregoing in- 
ftances to the doctrine of AssURANCE; by which if no more were 
meant than the witnefs of the confcience in not condemning thole 
who examine themfelves and their lives by the precepts of the 
Gofpel, fuch confidence not oaly Jeaves room ‘or the conditions of 
the Chrittian covenant, but itielf completely depends upon them, and 
is framed with refpect to them. 

In no part of this work is the Archdeacon more fuccefsml, than 
where he {tates the danger of referring tokens of foiritual growth to 
the workings and impreffions of the mind, as drawn from particular 
perceptions. Copious as we have been in our extraéts, we cannot 
refiit the defire ot fubmitting the following paflage to the judgment of 
our rcaders, 


«Can any thing -be more various than what different perfons may re- 
Quire in evidence, when particular perceptions are made the tefts of the 
work and inilucnces of divine erate?) If fuch are: the proofs to be de 
manded, one man may lay the ftrefs upon the joy which he tinds in be 
lieving ; and may aliow no perfon to be fafe who does not poffefi this 
glad teftimony im his heart. Another may place the whole witnefs of his 
hope in tribulation and anxiety of f{pirit; refufing to admit any to that 
privilege who difplays a cheerful countenanee, or enjoys a contented 
frame of mind. Such conclufions as thefe have been often drawn, and 
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have been preffed with the molt imperious earneitne/s upon the confcieuces 


of men. But it is eafy to conceive the confequences which will follow 
from eftablithing fo vague and fanciful a flandard in a matter fo impor- 
ant. ‘Phe beft among men have at times complained of an heavinets of 
pirit which their mott carnelt efforts have harlly enabled them to thake 
of This has been the thorn which fome have felt 1n every age, even 
amidft our earneft endeavours to purfue the ways of grace and truth, of 
duty and religion, and amidit the largeft evidence of a regular and holy 
life. How diftref:ful and injurious will it be to fuch perfons, if they fhall 
betold to look for the tokens of their {piritual hope in a lofty confidence ; 
in fpiritaal joy ; in numberlefs fenfations which others, not more fincere, 
may feel, but which do not fall to their thare. This fnare has entangled 
many. Numbers have gone forrowing throug) life, befet with fears, and 
troubled with uneafy doubts, becauie they could not boa of thole per- 


| ceptions which were never demanded from the jirlt converts to the faith 


at their adiniflion to che {tate of grace, and upoa which the fubfequenc 
examination of the heart was never intended to be placed. On the 
other hand, many have abounded in a lofty confidence, accompanied 
with too great mixtures of prefumption, when huinility would have been 
much more becoming in their cafe. Again there are thofe who, as was 
before obferved, call for tribulation as atelt of grace. ‘They are ready 
to reprove a comfortable hope anda fober profecution of the ways of 
duty, as a reprobate fecurity. ‘hey will tell thofe whofe lives and habits 
keep an uniform and even courfe that their religious fervices are but 
empty forms, and that the~cheerfulnefs of their views, and the calmnefs 
of their temper are plain tokens of the want of {piritual influences in 
their hearts, and fearful marks that they have no part or portion in the 
fate of grace, 

“Phas when men attempt to draw the evidences of religious difpofitions 
and proficiency from things which have no common ftandard in the word 
of God, the effe&t of fuch miftaken rules of judgement will be terrible to 
fome, and of no benefit to others: it will tend to fijl fome with doubts 
aid apprehenfions by which their improvement in the ways of duty will 
be much retarded; and it will beget in others an overweening confidence 
by which chey will become blind to their principal defects.” 

The quotations from Bifhop Hall are directly in point, and we 
fhould be happy to add the opinion of this celebratcd father of our 
Church ; but we have already tranf{grefled our cuftomary limits, and 
mult therefore refer the public to the Archdeacon’s work for the fen- 
timents of the learned Bifhop; fentiments which will not be re- 
ceived with leaft attention by thole who recollect that he was him- 
felf a member of the fynod of Proteftant divines who met at Dord- 
recht [Dort| in order to carry into effe&t plans of union, and to 
adjuft contréverfial points on which Lutherans and Calvinifts unhape 
pily differ. 

For the fame reafon we mutt deny ourfelves the pleafure of making 
extras from the learned notes and illultrations. Thofe however, 
at Pp, 70, 83, 92, and 101, cannot be perufed withouc their make 


ing a very confiderable impreffion on the mind of any perfon who is 
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aware of the high importance or the supjedt, and the momentoy 
truths which it involves. 

One pallage, and ouly one more, we offer to the confideration of 
Qur readers, 


‘© “What courfe can they purfue who diflike the themes of controverfy, 
and particularly difapprove them in the exercife of public teaching, whete 
they ferve to-engender ftrife, and to divide mens’ minds? What conrfe 
can they take who love and efteem every zealous fervant of the Lord for 
his work’ fake, and are ready to bear with fuch as differ from them, to 
rejoice in all the good they do, and to concur with them in the joint la. 
bours of the fame minitiry, but are unwilling to be caft ont from all par 
and lot in the matter for the fake only of fuch differences? Mutt they fit 
fill when many an effort is made to withdraw the hearts of thofe com- 
mitted to their pattoral care, and to depreciate their inftruétions? Maw 
they filently permit themielves to be heid out to the world as men who are 
either ignorant of Gofpel truths, or averfe from all found doérine? , 

*« Are they the doctrines of the Reformation which are called in quef- 
tion’ By no means. The fame difierences which exift among us, exittin 
that, Church whofe errors have been caft out fo happily from our commu. 
nion. ‘The Dominican and Francifcan, and more recently the Janfenik 
and jefuit, have the fame variance between themfelves which we have, 
Tt is the old duft of the fchools which {till makes the cloud in which the 
fciifte is prolonged. It would perhaps abate the zeal of fonte for fuch 
venturous fpeculations if they would confider from what fources they 
have been chiefly drawn, and how little benefit is likcly now to follow 
from reviving chofe intricate and endlefs fubtleties, and-confounding them 
with the neceflary grounds of Chriftian faith.” 


And here we rclu€anrly take leave of a moft able, zealcus and 
‘orthodox advocate for the faith, whole various and _diffufive labours 
have embraced almeft every branch of literature and tafte, but 
whole higheft praife is certainly that of being among the fit and 
bet read of divines now living, He has contidered THEWLOGY as 
fomcthing, not to be the retult of mere intuition; not the cheap 
and gratuitous attendant on the facerdotal habit and character; but 
asa fcience, as a ftudy, as the primary and. aneceflary accomplit- 
ment of a clergyman. He has engaged inthe purfuit with a:duous 
perfeverance and tuccefs. He has not extracted his ftore of know- 
Jed. ec from ** the lateft harveft of modern fedtaries, there begin- 
ning where he thould have ended, but from the Catholic do&trincs of 
the Cliuiftian Church. He has drawn living water for the ufe ot 
the fanctuary from the pure fprings of primitive antiquity, and not 
from fuch as comes at fecond.or third hand from the lake of Ge- 
neva.” ‘Talents like thofe of our author, fo applied, feem to point 
ig out as an obje& of favour. to the, difpenfers of ,ecclefiafticnl pa 
tionage. At prefent we fear that his appointments in the Church 
are litle more than nominal; while there certainly is no fituation 
which can be adorned by honourabie prineiple, high character, folid 
learning, found divinity,, and 4 moft correct and exemplary life, 1 


which we fhould not with pride and vleafure welcome the Arch- 
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deacon of St. Alban’s. But be this as it may, this faithful fervane 
will not lofe his ultimate reward; he will mcet with i¢ jn a better 
country, Where virtues fuch as his, if they are not the caufe, are at 
leaft the condition of his hope. 

We had almoft forgotten to mention the fhort but elegant dedi- 
catory addrefs from our author to his friend Dr. Gray, prebendary of 
Chichefer. Happy are we to grect that learned aad excellent divine 
by atitle, conne&ted with a fituation of more coniequence im the 
Church; which, neverthele{s (and precifely for the reafons alleg din 
the cafe of the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s) we wifh to confider us the 
prelude to {till higher exaltation and emolument, 


{be Annual Regifter; or, a View of the Hiftory, Politics, and Litera- 
ture for the Year 1802. 1 Vol. 8vo. Pages about 820. tos. ¢d. 


Oridge. 1803. 


N the courfe of our critical labours we have repeatedly ani- 

madverted on volumes of this performance. We have not re- 
viewed the work in fucceilion, but we have noticed vurious por- 
tions, which mark its political principles and literary ability. Of 
the firft we difapproved highly, as the author, who feems to have 
conducted it fora feries_of years, was evidently hi: ftile to that plan 
of Antigallican and Anti-jacobin politics, which fayed the, country 
from revolutionary. anarchy and dependance on the detpotifm of 
France, ‘The principles of the writer however flu@tuated a good 
deal, and it fometimes feemed as if he had not fully made up his 
mind on feveral political queftions. ‘The ability of that feries of the 
Annual Regifter, as ONE hiftorical work, was liable to many ob- 
jections,. ‘he author never appears to have the whole of his fubjeét 
hefore him at once, but to take it in Page as they came to hand, 
Hence there is a want of unity of defign and execution in the re- 
fpective volumes. Not one made you fully acquainted with the year 
that was handled, and all in conjun@tion did not contain a clear con- 
catenated view of domeftic and foreign relations and proceedings 
from 1790 to i801. The period we believe undertaken by one 
gentleman, 

But though this did not, like the Annual Regifter of Burke, bear 
the legitimate marks of hiftorical compofition, and was far inferior as 
a found, ufeful and elegant narrative, to that with which the Mefits, 
Rivingtons followed up Dodfley’s production, yet it really poffcffed a 
confiderable degree of ability often’ véry energetically employed, 
though not rarely, injudicioufly managed. For that feries of years 
it was not an able work, bat evidently the work of an able man; 
but the principles Were extremely reprehenfible. 

The volume before us bears every itriffic mark of being exe- 
cuted by a quite different writer or writers, from the preceding ten 
or twelve, Its principles are much better, and its materials infi- 
Z 4 nitely 
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nitely worfe. Weare forry to fee an editor, or conductor, of ev. 
dently thg,beft, religious, and political intentions, unhappily floun. 
dering beyond his depth. 

The firft and moft important part of an Annual Regifter is the 
domeftic politics, and particularly the proceedings of parliament, 
The editor of fuch a work isa yearly hiftorian, who is bound by 
the fame laws with other hiltorians; and is nox indifcriminately to 
record every act that took place during the period, but to fele&, di. 
geft, and arrange fuch materials as may make the reader molt coms 
pletely acquainted with the nature, fpirit, and objects of the per 
fons or bodies whofe conduct affects the welfare of fociety. Itis 
the bufinefs of the annual hiftorian, when about to take pariiament 
for his fubject, to open his work with an introdu@ory view of the 
ftate of affairs and parties ; to explain the fubjects which thefe nas 
turally prepare for parliament; and thence mure eafily to proceed 
with a narrative, of which the reader has feen the grounds and aut. 
fets. In confidering fubjects of parliamentary difcuffion, a com. 
petent hiftorian will clafs and difpofe them under their refpeAive 
heads; and wil! prefent the fubltance of the arguments on both fides in 
COMPRESSED NARRATIVE more than detailed dialogue. As this editor 
feems truly a well meaning isan, we muft inform him of a dif. 
ference between two different clatles of intelleQual effort, which he 
fees to have totally overlocked. An HISTORIAN anda new/paper 
reporter are not tdentical terms in titerature. It-would be one kind of 
falerits which wovw'd repeat the words of members with all the inter: 
fperfions of—the right honourable gentleman—my Icarned friend—and 
other expletives, with perfeét accuracy throughout a whole fefiion; 
and another, which would yive a reader a view of what parliament 
had propofed, had purfued, and bad done in that feffion, Sorry are 
Wwe to fay'that this proiciled hiftorian is in the parliamentary part of 
his fubject a mere common piace reporter of debates, and that: his 
whole domettic-hiftury, as far as refers to legiflature, extending from 
page 1 to page 180, is neither more nor lefs than a repetition, with 
{ome abridgements, of what might have been every morning after 
debates, read in the Times, Chronicle, Oracle, Poft, and Herald. 
‘This, which makes five eightks of the hittory, we pronounce to be 
neither more nor leis thaa compilations from newfpapers, The 
former editor did not defeend to fuch paltry modes. Indeed he had 
rio occafion, becauic, though by no means a regular hiftorian, he 
‘was ‘vigercus and energetic. ‘This poor man, who has tried his 
hand at 1802, mutt cither be a reporter, or a ftudent under te- 
porters. iiftead of civing the grand cutlines and fubjeéts of de- 
Bate, the various turns it took, and the refult of the whole; and 
aif conne&ing it with other fubjects of debate, he has made it his 
fiudy to adhere to the coffume of the gallery, and the very. typogra- 
phicabarrangemen's of newipapers, Like the reporters, he quotes 
the meft petcy and vnintereiting circumftances and obfervations. 
For inftance; of what confequence was it to the hiltory of the yea 
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that Lord Bolton, in his fpeech for,an addrefs, faid, he would not 
jifeufs the preiiminariss becaufe they were not before the Houfe. 
What Lord Bolton, or any Lord did net do, when unnecellary and 
impracticable, is no hiftory, “Iwo or three others exprefied their 
fentiments goncerning the peace, but quite vaguely, and therefore were 
not deferving of hiftorical record, Our author entirely breaks the 
rand line of order, caute, and cflect; and, like a reporter, adheres 
fimply to dates. Inthe middle of the difcuilion of the peace, we 
are hurried away to the Ruffian convention, of which we have no 
other account in this parliamentary A:/fory than what is faithfully ca- 
tracted from the periodical journals. The queftion of peace being 
at length refumed, is prefented in the fame repetiiion of report 
which conftitutes the reit of the parliamentary hiftory, For ex- 
ample, of what importance is it toa reader of biftory to know that 
it was three o’clock before Mr. Addington. rofe, to {peak oa the fub- 
jet. This is totally inconfiftenc with the dignity of hiltory, and 
merely a fample of reporting goflipping. There might be readers 
of newipapers to whom the ftatement of the hour might be agree- 
able the next morning, but it could be of no coniequence to a reader 
of hiftory at the expiration of » year, Proceeding in a zigzag way 
our editor again takes up the Rutlian convention, and alfo joins the 
thanks to the army of Egypt. Perfeveriny in his newspaper model, 
he merely ftrings together paragraphs and tpeeches as they had been 
ftrung together before; and we think every impartial reader who 
goes over his account of the peace, avd the dilcudlion with the 
Northern powers, will readity. agiee with us that this editor prefents 
no view from which we could, withouc much difficulty, Jearn the 
individual arguments which the different fenators ufed ; but we can- 
not from this Annual Regiiter find out in feries and connection on 
what. grounds Meilrs, Pitt, Fox, and Addington, fupported the 
peace ; and Mr. Windham, and Lord Grenville, oppoted the peace. 
inthis mifcellany we find a mere huddle of newfpaper reports, The 
sth chapter opens the fubject of free trade with India, which not 
being atopic of parliamentary debate, is beyond the knowledge ot 
a repomter, and confequently the reach of our editor, When he at- 
tempts a general view of this tubjc€t, he totally fails; but when he 
comes. to the particulars of the debate he is fate enough, having only 
to follow the new(papers. 

The 6th chapter feems devored to the conclufion of peace, the 
fejoicings thereon, and the ‘ending of ambafladors. We expecied 
to have puriued the domestic hiftory toa clofe before the foreign 
opened, that two departments fo diftin@ fhould not be jumbled to- 
gether. Our editor, itil true to his newfpapers, only minds dates, 
and confiders that after Monday comes Tuefday. He therefore pre- 
fents no order in the difpofition of his ftory. Without imitating his 
mode, our criticifm fhall carry his domeftic hiftory to the conclufion, 
and next proceed to his toreign. 

Chapter the ninth introduces parliamentary procecdings, a) be. 
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fore, entirely in chronological order ; and copying trom thc reports, 


buddles together ** Adminiftration queftioned as to the failing of the 
Bieft fleet, and the French recent acquilitions—in the Lords apg 
Commons—New fpeaker —Printers and booktellers petition. De. 
bate on the Prince of Waies’s claims to the arrears of the dutchy of 
Cornwall.—Supply for two months.— Debate thereon—and on My. 
Robfon’s charge of the infolvency of government.—Debate on the 
American treaty b:]l.—Eulogium p:onounced on the Duke of Beg. 
ford by Mr. Fox.”—What a ftrange farcago for an_ hiftorian to 
make the contents of one of the chapsers of his biftery.. Any man 
competent to the tafk,of writing an) Annual Regifter, would have 
contidered the great heads of tubjecis that occupy parliament, af. 
figned to each an appropriate department, and not jumbled hetero. 
geneous tcp cs. He would have taken one or two chapters for the 
eace, anu difcufled that queftion completely; another tor the Ruf. 
bin convention, andthe fertlement with the Northern powers ; «and 
thave finifhed that inquiry, without intermingling any forcign mat. 
ter. He would have devoted a chapter to our ftate and fchemes of 
finance.’ He would have devoted a chapter to Indian, and another 
to fuifh-affa rs. © He would not have fplit the view of the peace into 
three parts, tovbe b ought out in quite detached parts of his narra 
‘tives but would have connected in one view the preliminaries, ne- 
gotiativn, and definitive teaty, which are clofely conne&ed parts of 
one whole. Another ch.pter or two he might have beftowed on 
what mav be culled milcellancous fubjeAs of parliamentary enquiry. 
‘But this editer, contrary to every rule of hiftory, continues to jumble 
matters that bave no cther connection buc that they are to be found 
in new/papcer reports of near dates. As we have urged this objec 
‘tiow fo itrongly, and we dare fay have demonftrated our editor's ing 
competence to hiftorical compofition, as far as regaids parliamentary 
‘hifteryy we fhall not again, unlefs we fhould find it abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, repeat our judgment. We mult obferve in general, that 
chapters X, XI, XII, and XIII, continue to be exa@ly tranferipts 
ot purliamentary reports, and to be the fame in the mode as well as 
the fubftance of what we had every morning an opportunity of read- 
ing in common mewfpapers ; and fuch materials this editor prefumes 
ro give to Britifh readers asthe parliamentary hiltory of an Annual 
Rewitter. 

Werfhould naturally follow the author to his views of domeftic 
polities, not connected with parliament, but as thefe are fubj as 
that require leis, ability than the diicufhon of foreign politics, and 
the relations of Br tain to foreign nations, in order to.give the writer 
fair play, we tha'l wy what bis views are on thele topics, and fist 
diicufs the fixteenth chapter, of which the following are the con- 
tents: “4 State of Europe. at the conclufion ef the treaty of 
Amiens++of Rufia-of the Emperor Alexander Aullria—Pruffia— 
{mailer powersot Europe.—Affairs of France.— Separate convention 
between that power and Batavia, in violation of the fpirit of the 
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treaty of Amiens.—Tunis fubmits:to France.—DiflatisfaGtions in 
Switzerland—and im the republic oof the Seven J fles.—Publication 
of the Concordat, and new arrangements refpecting religion— 
Cheholic religion reftored in France.—CGeremonies thereat.—AQ of 
amnefty in favour of the emigrants. —Re-clection of the firft Contul 
for ten years—and for life.—Suceets at St. omingo.—Great power 


? 


gad dominion of Buonaparc.’ 
ot is certainly very poffible fora man totally unacquainted with 
the parliamentary hitory of England, to be a competent judge of 
the politics of the comiinent; and perhaps this may be the eafe 
with our editor. His {\nopfis juft now quoted is very good, and 
vomprehends the heads of tome of the chict points which were the 
objects of continental dif-uffion in 1802. The chapter in queftion 
pens with fome general obie:vations that might open any other 
Mhiipcet as well as the prefent; and proceeds to the account of Paul 
and Alexander, on both which it dclivers the opinions that were 
turrent at the time: Our‘euttur goes on.to Germany; and 
ftrange to fay, although in that vearsone of thechief topics of dif- 
‘euffion and difpute in and concerning Germany was the queftion of 
indemnities, this writer ‘gives no accounc of the objeét and plan of 
this arrangement, fo neveflary ‘to unceritand the views of Buo- 
naparté. He menticns the word indemnity twice, and that is all 
we hear of it. If be turn to the newfpaper called the Oracle, fot 
about autumn 1802, jhe will find avery mailerly view of this fub- 
yea; which will prove to him it was one of the main hinges of 
continental politics in that feafon , and therefore its omiiiion is a 
dreadful chafmyin* the hiftorian of that year. He makes a lew re- 
marks on thevunfortunate rivalry between Pruffia and) Auftria ; burt 
what He fays:is very tite, and’on a fubyect that required. vigour and 
energy. Hitherto we mutt fay the foreion hiftorian is as wifling as 
the doineftic;' and that he “knowsino more what Buonaparté: is 
doing in France, than he knows what ‘our parliamentary jeaders are 
‘@oing in England. 2 ae: 
«He new condudis us to the convention between the French and 
Batavian republics, which he aflerts-to be contrary to: the treaty of 
Amiens, We aré'coniineed it wasifo ; becau’e we have examined 
the real grounds; but in. this regifter:we find no teafori for forming 
one opinion or another upon the fubject. From this act our editor 
takes a verywide jump to apeace concluded between France and 
Tunis which had not the fmalleft connection with either the antece- 
dent. or fubfequent paflages. | # rem the Dey of Tunis our moveable 
‘editor pailes over to the Pope said gives an account of the Concorda: , 
doth in fubfance and in the torms‘of its introduction. »The chapte: 
concludes with the perpetual! confulfhip of Buonaparte; and this: is ai! 
we learn of the foreign ftate of Europe in the chapter apprepriated to 
that fubject. ' In fome fubordinate chapters there are ‘odcational -;e- 
marks, bot they preferit tittle view of the condudt and: fehemes of the 
French ruler. A few fads are mentioned, ‘but fronajnm part of the 
tureign 
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forzign hiltory, of this Annual Regifter, can it be learned what Buona. 
parte was doing in 1802 refpecting France, Italy, and the other de. 
pendencies of France; what he Was Going or attempung to do for 
a the potentates of the Contincat; or what he was doing sel. 
pecting ngland ;—one of the moft important ‘ubjects of ako, ie 
do not in this Annual Regilter perceive the Corfican defpot to exhibig 


that complication of iaiquity and imperious tury which ftronghy: 


marked the acts and conduct of Buonaparte in 1802; and for aughe 
we can learn from this writer, Buonaparte was merely proud and ambi. 
tious. It is not that our author like his predeceifor, is favourable tu 
Buonaparte, for he is as much the contrary as we are, but he cannot 
feleét initances though exifting in great abundance to fupport a pro. 
pofition which he is moft dehrous of eftablifhing. ' 

Although our author totully fails in the two principal parts of an 
Annual Regifter ; and leaves the reader little more acquainted with par. 
liamentary hiftory and with continental politics than he found him, yecit 
muit be allowed in the inferior parts of details he is more competent, 
The journey of Marquis Cornwallis to Paris, his arrival there, the 
dinners he received, and the atteation that was paid him are very ac. 
curately and fully narrated. So attentive iadeed is our hiftorian to 
minute authenticity that he thinks tt neceifary to mention in the nar- 
rative that the Marquis Cornwallis tent his horfes to Calais before 
himfelf. We fhall quote this patiage as a very favourable fpecimen 
of our hiftorian’s power of exhibiting {mali details ; and alfo as a ver 
fair ample of what he can do in that fecondary department of hiftory; 
to compenfate for his failure in the primary. The negotiation of 
Marquis C rawallis neither we nor any critics in their tober fenfes 
can deem fecondary, we only beflow that term upon the particulars 
of his ftages to Paris, which is the beft told itory, including relays of 
horfes, dinners, and all, in the work, 


“The Britith government, fincere in its with for peace, appeared to give 
credit to the copfular court for fimilar difpofitions: it fele&ed for its re- 
prefentative at tie congrefs, one of the molt diftinguifhed charaGers of 
which the empire had to boatt. A man of exalted rank, who had filled 
with dignity the higheit ttations a Britith fabje@ ean hold, and who added 
to his other qualifications, that franknefs and fincerity which are the true 
and becoming character. fiies of an Englifhman and a foldier: No choice 
could be more pleafing or more flattering to the French government. On 
the 1ft. of November, 1801, the Marquis Cornwallis left London, attended 
by'a frain faifable to his own dignity and to that of the nation he repres 
fented. -He was accompanied by his fon, Lord Brome; his fon-in-law, 
Mr. Singleton ; and was attended by Colonels Nightingale and Littléhales; 
vir, Moore, » bo atted as his fecretary; three of his Majefty's meffengers, 
and a large train of fervants. He had previoutly fent over to Calais his 
horfes and |is equipage, which were far {uperior in fplendour and appoint- 
ments to any thing which had been feen in France fince the revolution. So 
anxious was his lordihip to execute this important miflion, that although the 
weather was extremely tempestuous, he refolved to embark, onthe morne 
ing of the third ef November for Calais. One of the veifels which car- 
ried the baggage was ftranded and loft uear Boulogne, and the eee” 
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of the town of Calais watched, with the moft anxious folicitude, the veile! 
in'which his lordfhip was embarked, much was appreuended for fts fafe Yi 

but towards night the ftorm fomewhat abated, and he Janded under 
ral falute of artillery from all the forts. The next morning he was 
vifted by the whole of the conflituted authorities of that did; ict, and in the 
courfe of the day fet out for Paris, whe e he arrived on the evening of the 
. On the Sth. he was introduced to Monfieur Talleyrand, the minifter 

t foreign affairs, and partook of a fplendid dinner, at which were all the 
mot diftinguifhed perfonages in Paris. The next morning he was privately 
introduced to Buonaparté, who converfed with him for a confiderable time. 
This was the day fixed for the public rejoicings in Paris, on account of the 
peace. The prefe nee of the Britifh minifter added confiderably to the 
general joy on the occafion. By a private order of the police, his carriage 
was the only one which was permitted on that day to pais through the 
crowded ftreets. This privilege was moft cheerfully acquiefced in by the 
Parifian mob, who felt, at leaft, as much difpofition as the government, to 
pay every poffible compliment to his lordthip as ambatiador of Gre 
Britain, and the bearer of the welcome tidings of peace. In the Eb. 
Lord Cornwallis was mvited to he palace of the Phu leries, to fee the 
ijiominations and fireworks. After tuis day his lordihip gave and received 
fome grand dinners, at which generals Moreau, Mailena, Berthier, and 
feveral of the firft characters in France, were prefent. but he never dined 
with the firft conful. It appeared from this circumftance, that although 
Buonaparté was in the habt of aihing diflinguithed cliarafters, of every 
country, to his table, as a private individual, yet toambatladors he ttood 
upon all the firiétnets of the etiquette of crowned heads, end prelerved the 
greateft degree of ttate and ceremony. 

* His lordfhip’s reception, however, at the French oourt, was marked 
with more d flinétion than had ever before been paid in France to any 
dmbatlador. Befides the guard of honour, which was appointed to wait 
at his hotel, orders were given to the foldiers at every corps de & avde that 
when his carriage paffed, the guard fhould turn out and carry arms. This 
as a mark of diitinétion was one of the highett compliments that could be 
fhown him, and fuch as never betore was paid to any fore gn minier in 
Krance. Notwithftanding all this complimemt and ceremony, his lordihip 
was foon tired of Paris, and at the ities end of Novembexs fet out for 
Amiens.” 


This is really a very diftin@ and amufing account of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s prozrefs to the place of negotiation, and the various means 
that were employed for his reception and entertainment, Were the 
chief purpote of an embafly the: pomp and pageantry of reception at 
court, we might felect this as a capital {pecimen of dip!omatic hiftory. 
But our editor ought to be informed, that, itis of more corfequence 
What an ambaffador did. io the puspofe ot his miffion, than how he 
Was. amufey oritealted. He does not prefent the flighteit view of the 
Negotiation at Amiens ; and in no part of the Annua! Regifter for 1802 
Can we find any materials on that fubject but th fe which we have 
quoted on the reception of Lord Cornwallis. This is a great defect in 
whiftory of Europe for 1802 as the negotiation at Amiens, apart from 
the fhew and the dinners, was one’ of the moft ftrik ng, political 
events of that year. 
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We find another fubje& routes the talents of our hiftorian, that jy 
the iliuminations on the peace, on which he is more fuccin& thay 
on the embafly. He contents himfelf with detailing the houfes 
whofe exhibitions were molt ftriking ; and eight or ten for the bril. 
liancy of their lamps, are devoted by the 4:/orian to all the immortalj 
which may be allowed himfelf. On the W ftmninfler and Middlef 
ele€tions we have the pleafure to odferve, that our hiftorian is fouad 
in his politics ; and neither the friend of vulgar infolence feeking’g 
place for which it was fo totaily unfit in the perfon of a fheriff’s broker; 
nor dazzled by dignity and immenfe fortune in a furious demagogue 
who without being able defired to be confpicuous. 

Little farther worthy of obfervation occurs until the 17th. 
chapter. which contains an account of the French expedition to Sp, 
Domingo. Onthis fubje& our author proceeds, on a fimilar principle, 
to that which dictated his compofitions on Britifh parliamentary hiftory, 
and the foreign politics of Europe. He has no general or previous 
knowledge of the fubje&t, but feems to trult entirely to the details he 
ean pick up according to the order of dates. Therefore he brings us 
to the action, without making us in the {mallelt degree acquainted 
with the fcenes or actors, fo that we mult grope our way the belt we 
can. Common events he narrates according to the order in which 
they are narrated in the gazettes ; but we do not find on the whole 
what effect the French have produced in St. Domingo in 1802 ; and 
therefore it is yo annual regifter of that year as far as relates to Sn 
Domingo. | 

Every page, paflage, and fentence of the work confirms our 
firt opuiion that.the editor is totally incompetent for either the do- 
meftic or foreign hiftory of am Annual Regifter ; and that the work is 
unworthy of that name. Onothe other hand we allow that in very 
inferior departMents the writer 1s agreeable and amufing ; and to thele 
we would advife him toadhere. We fhal! however {péedily renew our 
ftiQures.en.the werk inj itsfubfequent volume. _ _ 

We dJamgactshat Meffrs Rivingtons do not take effectual meafures for 
bringing on.their,excellent. work to nearly the fame period. Whencvet 
they can be contemporary with this paltry huddle they of courfe mui 
crufh its exiftenee unlefs -it. change its prefent character. We can 
hardly. belicye that the author.of this article can really be a literary 
many at leait.of note and talents bigher than a newfpaper reporter, 
Weare convinced the work could not be received by any impartial men 
of fenfe or dNcrimination, but for want of another of the fame period 
with found pelitical principles. Much as we reprobate the New An- 
nual Repiftes, we muft admit it poflefles a degree of ability very far 
fuperior to.this production, In a year or two we truft Mefirs Riving- 
tons will.have| brought corre& and mafterly views of political hiftory 
near the.current period ; till then we defpair of 2 good Annual Re- 
gilter. 
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Hill's Iveological Inftitutes. 
(Concluded from p. 143.) 


N the tenth chapter of this fourth book the learned Principat 

takes ‘* a general view of the fupport which Scripture gives to 
the Calviniftic fyftem.” He quotes many texts as favouring that 
fytem ; but how far they really fupport it, carnoz be known, be- 
caufe we have not his explanations and reafonings. He notices that 
fyitem of Predeftination, fo ably defended by Taylor of Norwich, 
according to which the words xporigv, spodsos;, txdoyn, ixroxvin, * refer 
toa purpofe of placing all nations in the fame favourable cir- 
cum{ftances with regard to religion, which began to be executed 
Bai preaching of the Gofpel, and the progrefs in the execution 

‘which depends upon the good pleafure of God. Matth. xi. 25, 
26.” (P. 107.) Weneed not fay that this fyftem is rejected by 
our author. But in the fourth feétion of this chapter, he recurs, 
fomewhat irregularly we think, to the removing of objeQions; and 
this feCtion is altogether fo extraordinary that we fhall lay the whole 
of it before our readers. 


“ The commands, the counfels, and the exhortations of Scripture are 
not rendered unnecellary with regard to the Eleét, by the efficacy of Di- 
vine Grace.—They are addreiled indifferently to all—They may be of 
real benefit to many who are not elected.—They declare what is the 
duty of all, and what moral inability does not excufe men from pere 


forming.” 
h 
“ The difficulty of reconciling the earneftnefs of the expoftulations of 


Scripture with the infallible execution of the decree that only fome hall be 
faved, belongs to the Arminian no lefs than to the Calvinitlic fyttem, and 
can be removed only by abridging, with the Socinians, the divine fore- 
knowledge.” (P. 109.) 


We do not comprehend the meaning of the firft fentence in this 
quotation. ‘* The commands, the counfels, and the exhortations 
of Scripture’ are undoubtedly means by which divine grace is ren- 
dered effectual. But when the learned Principal fays that th fe 
means ‘* are not rendered unneceffary with regard to the eleét,”” we 
do not underftand hiin. If he intend to affirm that they are nece{- 
fary in fuch a fenfe that the ele@& could not be faved without them 
(which is the natural fenfe of the’ words we think,) he contradié¢is 
the fundamental principle of the fyitem, as well as his own applica- 
tion of it tq particular cafes, of which we fhall prefently take noz 
tice. The géneral principle is contained in the following expref- 
fions of Calvin: ** Omnibus eleiis certa ef vita eterna, Excidere nemo 
pote. Invi&ta Der potentia nititur eorum falus.”” If tne leariied 
Principal fhould reply that though the end be certain, yer it cannot 
be accompl:fhed without the scans, we would put him in mind of 
the words of the Confeffion of Faith, quoted by himfelf at p, 118. 
“ Ele& infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and faved be 
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Chrift through the Spirit, whe worketh when, and where, and how 
he pleafeth.. So afjo are all other clectperfons,, who are uncapahle 


~ - es 


being out wardly cqlled by the minyiry of the svord.”’ .(Cont. of Faith, 


Spe . ; 
 Te'wauld feem then that “the commands, the counfels, and ¢h 


exhortations of Scripture are rendered unneceflary, with regardsto 
the elect, by the efficacy of Divine grace.” But. this point th 


Jearned Principal thal! fertle as he pleafes. ‘“* They are,” however, 


# addrefled indifferently to all,” Tiue; and, therefore, we con- 
“étude that all have falvation within their power. But mo, fay Calvin 
and Dr. Hill, Thefe counfels, commands and exportations. were 
déficned to be effectual for the falvation of the ele& alone. Ye, 
te Rey may be of ré¢al benefit to many who are not.eleéted.”’. ‘bbe 
‘Denefits arifing from them to the reprobate we have partly feenal- 
“feady. We fhall here ftate ihem again in Calvin’s: own words, 
“s Quorfum, ergo exhortationes ? Nempe, ft ab impiis ob/tinate cork 
Psi wie in teftimanium. ils future funt, ubt ad Domini tribuml 
ventum fuerit ; quinetiam jam nine illarum confcientiam verberantoa 
‘feriunt, quia utcunque irrideat proterviffimus guifque, improbare tammn 
non pote.” (Init. II. 5. 5.) [he advantages, then, which the &- 
probate derive from the exhortations of Scripture,,are thas their con- 
‘#ience is tormented here, and their condemnation aggravated here. 
‘after. Calvin himfelf was fenlible of the horrible blafphemy of this 
fet of ‘his fyftem, and tried to ftop the mouths of his opponents, 
‘He fuppofes an objector to fay, ‘Sed quid faciat miler homuneio, 
quando cordis mollities qua ad obedientiam neceflaria erat, illinde- 
negatu ? A mot reafonable.. and. pertinent, queition furely. How 
‘does Calvin, reply tot? By,afking anothers ‘* Imo. quid tergi- 
Yerfatuty, QUUM DURFTIBM, NULLI NISL SIBI IPSt IMPUTARE 
QUEAT?” (Anis) The effrontery of this affertion can be equalled 
only by its fa fehood. For, no, geometrical conclufion is move, evi- 
debt than that, on, Calvin's principles, the hardnefs of thefe poor 
wretches 1s owing to God, who jhas. peremptorily decreed 'that they 
fhall be- damned, and will not, therefore, fuffer them to efcape dam- 
nation. Our readers will find at p. 128. ef jour XLXth Volume a 
liminous pifave from Lib. ITT. Cap. 24. § 17 of the Luitintes, 
which. teachvs, that what diftinguifhes the-elect from the reprobate is 
faith, or as Calyin calls it,; the divine éliumination,. “This divineril 
lumination, fays Calvin, follows the rule of Ged's predeftination. 
Therefore, it ts wholly denied.to the reprobate, who accordingl#, 
“< bow. much fogver they may saxert Lhemfelues for the purpofe, cannot 
attain eyerlaiting. falvaiion,” » Academicus, indeed, denies: that’ this 
is alerted by Calvin (Anti-Jac. Rev. Vol, XIX.. p. 18.) and sreprh 
ands: Dr. Kipling, for afcribing. to him: fuch ahi affertion, But al- 
hove it is of no fort of confequence whatever, whether Calvin 
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oft expiefs. Thus: ‘* Preterea fi verum eft quod Joannes ait 
[t Jo. v. 12], non effle vitam extra filium Dei; qui partem in Chrifio 
non habent [which, according tu Calvin, is to be had only by 
fhith} QUALES QUALES SINT, QUICQUID AGANT vEt MvoLI- 
ANTUR, IN EXITIUM TAMEN ZTERNAQUE MORTIS JUDICIUM 
foro cuxsu percuntT.” (Inft. IIL. 14.4.) We, therefore, 
afitrm that Calvin, if his own principles be true, advances a moft 
giaring and impudent falfehood, when he fays that the reprobate can 
impute the hardnefs of their heart to none but themielves. And ws 
cannot help thinking that the learned Principal muft have found 
himfelf involved in fome unpleafant difficulties, when he ventured to 
felt any part of the credit of his fyftem on the affertion that ‘* the 
commands, the counfels, and the exhortations of Scripture may be 
of real benefit to many who are not elected.” 

But, fays the learned Principal, thefe commands, &c. ‘ declare 
what is the duty of all.” It is impoffible, we think, for any thing 
to fhew more clearly the wild abjurdity of the Calviniftic fyftem 


than this fitnplé obfervation. The reprobate, in confequence of 


God's irreverfible decree, cannot perform their duty; and, if they 
could, their performance of it would be of no avail, Yet this duty 
is perpetually inculcated upon them, as if God expected that they 
fhould perform it, and they are damned at laft becaufe they do nor. 
80 ridiculous and impious muft be every fyftem which feparates the 
duty of a man from his happinefs. But even this is not all. For, 
according to the principles of Calvin, it feems to be the duty of the 
reprobate not fo obey, but to refif, thie commands, the counfels, and 
the exhortatiins of Scripture. Mowever paradoxical this may. ap- 
pear, it is eafily proved. For if the duty of man confifts in co- 
operating with the defigns of God, (which a Calvinift will hardly 
deny) then for the reprobate even to wifh; by faith, repentance and 
Obedience, to avert their own damnation, is nothing Jefs than im- 
piety. With refpe& to the Jearned Principal’s rematk that ‘* moral 
mability does not exeufe men from performing their duty,’’ enough 
vv been already faid to render any farther obfervations unne- 
mye ee 
From the concluding fentence of the foregoing quotation it Ts 
plain that the learned Principal mifunderftands. the Arminian fyt- 
tems for we are fure tnat he would not willingly wuitreprefent it, 
Arminians acknowledge no fuch decree as that “only fome fhall be 
faved.” In perfect conformity with the opinion of Calvin, the 7th 
ofthe Lambeth Articles afferts that * faving grace is nyt’ piven, is 
fot granted, is not communicated to all mén, by which they"ima 
bs faved if they will; and the gth is, that “ It-is not in the’ will 
oF power of every one to be faved.” Now Arminians abomiiate 
both thefe articles, They hold that fufficient grace is ‘given to afl 
dion, and that every one may be faved if ‘he will.’ ‘Their notion -of 
the divine deeree is that ail fhall be faved who perform the condi- 
lions of fa'vation, and that, with the aifiitance of the grace af- 
orded him, every individual has it in his power to perform thefe con- 
NO. LXXKII. VOL. XX, Aa ditions, 
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ditions,’ With the infallible execution of fuch a deciee they think 
the ¢arheftexpoftulations of Scripture perfe@ly coniiftent. To re- 
concile thém with Calvin’s predeftination they hold, indeed, to be 
impoffible. “Let the Calvinifts, however, fee to that: it is no con- 
cern of otirs, | 

The laft chapter of the fourth book gives the hiftory of Calyj. 
nifm. And*here we cannot help remarking how much fuperior 
Dr. Hill appears, in point of honefly and candid: good faith, coms 
pared with fome of our Englifh Calvinifts. Mr. Overton (P. 322) 
would have his-readers believe that Calvinifm was ** con{cientiou!ly 
maintained in the firft ages of Chriftianity.” But the learned Prin. 
cipal, ingenuoully and fairly, dates its rife from the controverfy be. 
tween Auguftine and Pelagius, The fact is that, previoufly to the 
time of Auguftine, though expreffions relating to the Divine decrecs 
occur occafionally in the Chriftian writers, there was no fuch thing 
as a fettled fyftemaric theory formed concerning them. The firft fa. 
thets fpoke ‘naturally and practically on the fubject ; and therefore 
their language feems fometimnes to favour human agency, fometimes 
divine, accotding to the particular fentiment which they withed to 
excite. But we muft haften to the concluding book of thef 
<¢ Heads of Ledturcs,” of which the title is ** Index of particular 
queftions, arifing out of opinions concerning the Gofpel remedy, and 
of many of the technical terms in theolugy.” 

In the firf® chapter the author treats of ** Comverfion and re- 
generation,” terms employed by Calvinifts ** to expres that change 
of chara&ter Byowhich,’’-as they fuppofe, ** the call given in the 

becomesieftectual.” (P. 124.) On this fubjeé the learned 
Principal. informs us that the ** Calviniftic fyftem, as to the manner 
of converfion, lies in the ‘middle between all modifications of the 
fynergiftic fyftem, and all fhades of the ancient myftical theology, 
now known bythe name of fanaticifm.’”’ This is high authority, if 
any were wanted but that of Calvin, himfelf, for an,opinion which 
we have wniformly maintained, though fome of our Englifh Cal- 
vinifts pretend to controvert it, that the Calvinific fyftem excludes 
all CO-OPEKATION OF MAN. with God, wham it: makes the fole 
operator in the whole bufinefs of the falvation of the ele&t, How 
differently the Church of England teaches is evident from the te- 
nour of her tenth Article. | ‘Uhat-Calvinifm is not the fame with 
fanaticiim, which, as the learned )Principal fays, ‘* refts in fenti- 
mettts and emotions,” may be-true. But it certainly fhould feem 
that Calvinifm hasia natural tendency to fanaticifm, which has, ac- 
cordingly, been much more prevalent among Calvinifts, than amnne 
Chriftians of ‘aby other perfuation.. And, indeed, a number © 
Calvin's tencts, ‘particularly jon the fubject of Faith, lead the mind, 
almoft irrefitibly, to reft in fentiments and emotions. His very ée- 
finition of faith is calculated 10 produce this effect. ** Nunc jufta 
fitdei definitip i nebis contlab't, fi dicamus effe divince ERGA NOS be- 
nevelentia FIRMAM CERTAMQUE COGNITIONES, qua gratuite in 
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Chrifto promiffionis verifaté fandata, pér Spiritum San@um er re- 
yebATUR MENTIBUS “ET CORDIBUS OBSIGNATUR.”? *(Init. ID, 
».%.) his definition, unquetftionably, prompts men to reft the 
rea ity of their faith om internal tévelations, as well as to look for 
that’ full aflurance’of falvation which Calvinifis, we believe, very ge. 
perally maintain, and which, in Calvin's language, ** Dei. bgnitatein 
perfpieue nobis propofitam EXTRA’ DUBIUM PON:T.” — (§ 15.) 
Ow the words of the definition, erga zes, his obfervations are ftriking, 
The'man of a fober mind, we think, believes that the promises of 
God'aré firm and certain with regard to all; and that he himfelf, as 
ai tadividual, will reap the fruits of them, provided he perform the 
required conditions, But this was not Calvin's idea. 

“ Hic,” he fays, “ praecipuus fidei cardo vertitur, ne quas Dominus 
ofert._milericordie promiiliones, exrRa Nos tantum veras ellé arbitremar, 
in nobis minime; fed ul potius RAS INTUS COMPLECTENDO NOSTRAS 
PACLAMUS. ...- In fumma veré fidelis non eft, nifi qui folida pet- 
fiafione Deum stgt propitium benevolumque patrem efle per{uafus, de 
cus benignitate omnia sisi pollicetur: nifi qui divine ekGa st be 
ievoléntice promillionibus fretus, INDUBITATAM SALUTIS EXPECTA> 
TionEM ‘PRAsoMIT..... Fidelis (inquam) non ef, nifi Gui sue 
SALUTIS SECURITATI INNixuUS, Diabolo ct > mortt, confidenter  in- 
fultet.” (§ 16.) ; 

Accordingly the faithful muft never, for a moment, entertain, 2 
doubt, either of their prefent ftate, or of their future perfeverance, 
To thofe ‘who ‘faid, with Luther, that “‘etiamfi fecundum pre- 
Ratem jaftitie ftarum, de gratia Dei judicium fumere liceat, manére 
ramen in fufpenfo finalis perfeveranti# notitiam,” he makes this re- 
ply: * Eoregia vero falutis fiducia nobis relinquitur, fi ad pracfess 
momentum nos effe in gratia conjectura morali eftimanms, quid in 
criftinum fitfututum nefcimus.” (§ 40.) ai! 

The fecond chapter of this book relates to juftification: The 
learned author rightly fays that ** the doctrine of :juftification. by 
faith was tauoht by the firft reformers, in oppolition to the place af- 
figned by the Church of Rome, in our jultification, to perfonal 
fightecufnefs and perfonal fofferings.”” (P. 107.) o% But Socinians 
dnd Armintans,’’ he adds, ‘© have departed fromi-this, firit doctrine uf 
Protettarits.”” We have to often difeuffed this point, particularlyoin 
examining the work of Afr. Overton (Vol. XV. PR. 26ay &c.), Mr, 
Péarfon’s fir’ letter co chat Wentlemah (Vol. XVIUG P. 255, &c.), 
and in our Remarks on the Chrifbian Qbierver (Vol, XVID. 
Pdos, &¢.), that we fhatl not’ here ‘refume ‘it. We-have, liow- 
ever, “no hefitation to fay that the fenfé in which thisdoctrine was 
flight by "Calvin, and in which it is, of courfe, muderftood by his 
Dllowers, as nor the fenje of the Englifh, nar even of. ther enerdiity of 
the firéitn, riformers. “ Calvinifts,” fays: the learned Pringipal;” 
‘hold’ filem jufiificare, nom difpofitive, fed infrumentuliter.” | This 
diftinghon favours too much of feholaltic fubtiity ; aud to peak our 
mind With? franknef$, if Calvinifts, by the m/frumentaligy of faith, 
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would fignify any th ag but the fuifiling of a condition to be performed 
on the part of man, their idea is umiatelligible, and their language 
SRR: | 

‘he author adverts to the phrafe ‘ firit and fecond juftification,” 
both in the fenfe of the Church of Rome, and in that of Taylor of 
Norwich; which laft, he fays, is adopted by the Arminians, By 
the doétrine of a firft and of a final juftification in the fenfe of 
Taylor, though perhaps more fully developed by them than by thofe 
who preceded him, was the do€trine of the whole primitive Church, 
and is evidently that of the Church of England. It muft indeed be 
the doctrine of every Church which does not hold the indefedtiti. 
lity of grace. But knowledge of Chrift, it feems, is confidered by 
Calvinifts as ellential to falyation. ‘ This knowledge,” however, 
the learned author fays, ** may be conveyed in an extraordinary mane 
ner, asit'was to Jab.” (P. 118.) No Chriftian will deny that it 
may. But we donot think him happy in his exemplification of the 
principle, He'cites the paffige of the Conteffion of Faith (Cap. x. 
§ 3.) which is given above. It is difficult to fee how, in the pre- 
Senet ftate, fuch knowledge can be conveyed to the minds of ins 
fants 5, nor do we think that the poffeffion of it is indifpenfibly ne- 
ceflary, But as we have mec with this paffage aga:n, we fhall jut 
take occafion, irom it, to obferve that if the learned Principal had 
been aware in what difterent terms the Church of England talks of 
infants, he could not pofiibly have fuppofed that her 17th Article 
teaches Calvin's doctrine ot Predeftination. Her doétrine is, not 
that 4 infants, bur toat all baptized infants, dying in, infancy, are 
fure of falvation. ‘This is taught in terms the moft explicit and de- 
cided, inthe Rabric which immediately follows the, office for publis 
haptifm, as well as in the Hoinily on Givation, The .words of the 
Rubrie are, “It is certain by God’s word, that children which. are 
baptized, dying before they commit actual fin, Ake UNDOUBTEDLY 
SAVED.” We weed nor point out to the learned Principal how 4¢i- 
rectly and totally this dotrine contradicts the tenet of arbitrary, un- 
conditional Predeftination. 

As we feund no notice taken by Dr. Hill, of the queftion con- 
cerning, Obedience, under the different afpes of perfec?, and im- 
perfe? but fincere, with vegard-to which our Englifh Calvinifts, and 
the learned Principal's brother Mr. Stewart, of Moulia (Anti-Jac. 
Rev. Vol. XUX. Pp. 388, 389.) advance fuch paradoxes, we wert 
at Ant inclinedetothink that his own good fenfe muft have fuggeited 
to him that the queftion was merely a verbal difpute. But we af- 
terwards. recaliected that the We(tmintter Confeffion of Faith ex- 
profes itfelfi in language which eaves no room for controverfy on 
the fubjcchs ff “Phe -perfons ‘df belicvers being accepted throug) 
Chrift, their good works alfo are accepted in him, nog as though they 
cware in this life cebolly unblameable and unrepreveable in God's fight ; 
but that he, ioaking upen ‘them in his Son, 1s PLEASED TO AC- 
CAPT AND REWAKD THAT WHICH IS SINCERE, ALTHOUGH Ae 
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WiMPANIED WITH MANY WEAKNESSES AND IMPERIECTIONS.” 


(Cap. xvi. § 6.) from this femfible paliage if a8 eoundautly cVI- 
deat, hotwithfanding My, Stewards, prevendions Doth to diligent 
fudy and io extreordinary iuninetian, how eerciefsly he has read, 
how hittle he underftancs, and how «cmpletely, in this initsace at 
feaft, he has absndoned, the Conte fun of Faith. Tc. is: ck lerving 
of notice thar, in the original Scotch Conk iion ot Faikh, A. D. 
dsbo, of which a copy may be foundan Koox’s Liidery, and whieh, 
in feveral reipects, we think, gicatly prefer bee to that of Welt- 
minfttr, the fame found opinion is expleitiy maiatained. “ God 
the father, beholding us in the body of lis Son Chiitt Jefus, ac- 
CEPTS OUR IMPERFECT OBEDIENCE AS Ii WERE PERFECT, and 
covers our works, which are defiled with many ipots, with the jui- 
tice of his Son.” {Art. XV.) We recommend thefe extracts to the 
firious attention of our Evangelical * True Churihiien,” as well as 
the following important affertion of Mr. Principal Hill: ** Wehave 
NO Warrant to fay that every man may tel the time of his canver- 
fon; or that the ganner of converhon muit be the fame in all.” 
(P. 120.) 

Of the word Sodnx0 the learned Principal fays that %¢ it may be 
rendered covenant of ihe New ‘Teftament where it occurs,”? (P. 124.) 
That it ought, in gencral, to be fo rendered we think. inconirover- 
ible. But how that meaning fuits Heb. ix. 16, 17, wedo not well 
perceive. ‘lhe autbor names the ‘* Covenant of Works, the Abra- 
famic Covenant, the Sinaitic Covenant, and the Covenant. of 


| Grace.” On thefe different covenants we rercet that we have not a 


full expofiti:n of his fentiments. Many teafclefs and pernicious 
tavings have been publifhed concerning the Covenant of Works ; 
and what is here called the Abrahamic Covenant was, in fubltance 
atleaft, in our apprehentfion, no o:her, than the Covenant of Grace 
wfe'f. At p, 125 we find the following fhort notice > “Terms of 
the Covenant of Grace. Hcb. vii. no. Ta what fale conditions.” 
On this topic alfo we could with to have an opportunity of learning 


Dr. Hill's opinion at Jarge. A covenant without conditions ap-- 


pears to us an abfurdity, Yet it is univerfally known that high- 
fying Calyinifts reje& all conditions. 


The fixth chapter of this bovk is inutuled, ‘ Queftions concern-™ 


ing Baptifm,” which, the learned Principal fays, was. $* originally 
afoletin method of afluming the. profeffion of the Chiiftian ‘veli- 
gon; a mark of difcumination between che di(ciples of Chrift and 
thole who adhered to anoilsr teacher.’ (P. 128.) This obferva- 
tion is very equivocal. For if the learned Principal means to tay 
that this facrament was OfiBInALy confidered as a badge of Chriftian 
prefeffion, his affertion is, indeed, well founded, but.nothing 4o the 
Purpofe : for baptifm has been regarded in this light. by Chriftians of 
dl-ayes, But if he would infiquate nat, originally, bapvifn was 
regarded in this light alane (which feems to be tis meaning,) he is, 
Ware pcrfueded, in an egregious miftake. For baptifm was always 
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358 
caonfidered both as the feal of the covenaiit of redemption, and as 
the means of conveying to the party ‘baptized, adtual grace and re 
miffion of fin, Tic! Soeiniahs, ‘we ate told, cénfidering baptifm jy 
the finiple View ‘abovementioned of a badge, ** judve it unnecefti 
ia’ Chriftian Cotintries, although they ‘retain the practice.” (Ibid) 
Calvin judged ic unnecettury ona diflerent principle. | It was jn. 
deed, in his opinicn, the feal of the covenant; but it could not be 
neceilary to falvation ; becaufe, in the execution of God’s infallible 
decree, the elect, whether baptized or not, mutt finally be faved, 
On the fubjeét of this facrament, however, he fell into inconceive 
able contradictions, which were the effect of his princip!es of Pres 
deftination. He held that the children of faithful parents are bors 
in a ftate of grace, which is indefeafibly tranfmitted from father to 
fon, to the lateft pofterity. On this account he contended that ihe 
children of the faithful, being already potieifed of the fubfance of 
baptifm, and entitled to the privileges of the covenant, efu'f ror, 
without injuftice, be refufed the feal. From this notion of he: 
reditary grace it toilows, as a neceflaty coulequence, that, as grate 
once conferred can never be loft, cither in the individual or in the 
race, the whole pofterity of a faithful man mutt infa!libly be faved; 
fo that if Adam was ever in a ftate of grace, not one of his deicend: . 
ants ara be loft. Yet Calvin taught that baptiim was of no 
faving effect to thofe who were not eleéted to eternal life; and, as 
it cannot be khown whether the children of faithful parents are fo 
eleéted or not, the confeqtznce evidently feems'to be that it is un- 
certain Whether or not they ate actually born ina ftae& of grace, 
From futh glaring inconfiftency even the genius of Calvin was ii- 
capable of reftuing the fyftem which he adopted: 

“© Auguftine,” the learned Principal obferves;)'** held that all 
who were baptized were repenerated; but rhat, unlefs they were 
predeftinated, they did not perfewere.” = (P.-136.) ' The Jatt of thefe 
ténets, we believe, was introduced by Augtftine, wito certainly laid 
the firft foundations of Calvin’s theory of Predéftinatinn, and of i 
concomitant effects. But the earned Principal is’ aga/n evregivufly 
wrong when he réprefents the firft of them as petuliar to “Augultine. 
The fact is, that the primitive Church univerfally held, as the 
Church of England holds (fee Offices for Bapt,' and Corhrm.) 
that all perfons baptized, whether infants or’adult§, 'fthe latter being 
fUppoled to poffefs the proper difpofitions) are alfo'régénerated.| It is 
thus that ‘the words of our E4td to Nicodemus (Jou rit. 's.) were in- 
térpreted by the ancient Church, whieh’ ever kivee dt fooke of any 
other répentration baer that conferred in ‘baptifin.' Ss irae is" this 
thas, in the language of tae fathers, resenerdsion'and bapti/im are’ ty- 
nonymous terns! “The notion which eftablifiés a diftii@tion -be- 
twee;t them, and fecaratés the one trom the other, i a’ modern it- 
novation, which has ‘been prodd@tive of infinite mifehief and non- 
fenfe. The sarowing paffige rather furprized us, Phe want of 
the ceremony of confirmation is with us fubplied by the folenadtly 
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which we ebfesve in admitting young pérfens to paitake, for the firtt 
time, in the Lord’s Supper, Ca/ein,”’ (P. 130.) 

We may, furely, here be permitted to -fk by what authority the 
Church of Scotland conceives herielt..warianted to fet efide an 
Apoftolic rite. We fecl, on this eccahon, the inconvenience ot 
De. Hill’s gereral mode of reference. ‘Ten fc@tions et cok LV. 
Cap. xix. of Calvan’s Lafticutes, are on the fubject of confirmation ; 
put we are ata lols to know exactly to what parttcular pales th 
learned. Principal alludes. We fuppofe, however, bat he had in 
his eye Section 13th of that chapter, in which Caivin reduces cgn- 
firmation to the fimple notion of a,mere folemn form of catechizing 
young perfons in the face of the Churcs. But though coufhrmatio. 
be not properly a facrament, it was always thoucht to be of a na- 
uve very different from mere inttruction iu the principles of religion, 
and coniidercd as a mean of conferring ipiritual {yeogth and grice 
Jn pofitive inftitutions cfpecially, it mult always Le dangerous to de- 
part from known Apattoite practice; for we can never, in cafes ol 
that kind, be fure that we do not depart fromthe ecileotials of Chrif- 
tianity, Calvin, indved, pretends to Coube whether the praclice can 
be,traced to the Apoltles; and he anfinuates that Jcrome was, in an 
error, ‘* quod Apofioiicam cfle obfervationem dicit,’’ » (Ink IV, 
xix. 4.) It isimpoflisle, however, to fuppole him to have been jg- 
norant that his infinuation is injurious cw the contlaac tefkimony of 
the primitive Church, which is unanimous as well with refpect to 
the oitgin of the rite it{clf, as with, refpect to the perfaus, who have 

wer to adminifter it, It may, perhaps indeed, be contidered as an 
inftance of modefty that thole who, abolifhed the order of men in 
whom that power was, by al!, allowed exclutively to refide, thought 
proper jikewife to djop entirely the wie of the ordinance. ,, 

In the feveath chapter, of this, book the learned Piuingipal teats, ot 
queftions conneéted with the tacramicas of the Lord’s Supper 5, and 
in the eighth, pwhich is the lait,,.of the.condition of men after death, 
In theie two chapters we fee nothing which, calls for particular ob- 
fervation.. We, therefore, proceed go the fecond part of the * In- 
Ritutes,”. or the author’s ‘*, View of tbe conflitution of the Church 
of Scotland.” ID 3 

This is a. very complete differtation, which cxtends through 156 
pages, and is divided into feven. fections: It captains a great variety 
of information. which is bighly valuable, jntecoxed with feveral 
principles, the truth of which we cannot poflidly, admit. Td the 
members, and, efpecially to the, minilters, of the Church of Scotland, 
itmuft be extremely ufeful, fince there is not, we tuppole, any where 
cle to be found fo.full, dittin€t,.and, accurate. an accoync of that 
cRablifhment. .Theytwo fil feGions, an ** The connegtign be- 
tween, the, Church, and State,,’ aad on {* The general principles of 
Prefbyterian governmest,” away be confidered as preliminary, though 
thedatter ig very intimately coanected with the principal fubject. 
From the fermer we fhall give a pretty ample extract, “The author 
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pbferves that, when Conftaatine and his fucceflors, whether in the 
empire, or in the kingdoms into which it was divided, conterred op 
Chriftianity a civil eftablifhment, they were the inftruments of fy}. 
filling one, part of the prophecies, which foretold that ‘ Kings 
fhould be nurfing fathers and their Queens nurfing mothers” to the 
Church, Yet, continues the learned Principal, 


“ A connection. between the Church and State has been feverely repro. 
bated. While the enemies of religion have fiudied to divert the pubiic at. 
‘tention from the offenfive and mifchievous nature of their principles, by 
' difguifing their hoftility to religious etiablifhments, under pretenfions to Ji, 
berality of fentiment and enlarged toleration, many who profets ay earneg 
zeal for the flability and fucce!s of the Goipel, have aflerted that it tiands 
in no need of forming ahy connection with the fiate, and that its purity is 
_always contaminated by fo unnatura! an alliance, The reatons of this af 
fertion may often be traced in the private refentments or the political tity 
tion of tho’e from whom it proceeds. “Vhe affertion is diétateu jo waie by 
that {piril of innovatign which ts weary of the prefent inftitutions of Jo- 
ciety, without having any diltinct apprehenfion of what is to be fubfi- 
tuted in their place; and with others, it is merely the rath expreflion of an 
opinion which has been formed without due attention to the violence of 
human paffions, and the courfe of human affairs. We may often oblerve 
an indifference about religion, which, fofiered by the multiplicity of the 
bufinefs and amufements of life, proceeds to open pro.anity ; a turbulence, 
which derives pleafure from interrapting, upon every capricious impulle, 
the ferious occupations of others; a raTine's of fpeculation and love of {in- 
gularity, which delight in attacking truths the cleareff, the moft impo. tant, 
and the moft generally received; and a depravity of heart and obftinacy 
in wickednefs, which regard with contempt and avertion an authoritative 
fyfiem of pure morality. Now, if we combine all thefe circum fiances, and 
allow to each its due weight, we wi// [thall] not feel ourtelves entitled to 
refume that the pious zcal of the friends of Chriftianity will, ia every age, 
e. fufficient to defeat the defigns of ils enemies: but, while we rely with 
entire fecurity upon the promite of him who faid that ‘ the gates of hell 
fhall not prevail againtt his Church,” we will erat (thankfully acknowledge 
‘his wifdom in employing, as an infirument of fulfilling his promiie, this fa 
hutary appointinenit, that civil fociety, in return for the fupport which it 
derives from the pure principles of religion inculcated by the Gofpel, fhall 
toneur with Chriftian zeal in repelling every outrage. Ecclefiaftical 
wer, feeble and unarmed. when appoted to the violence of man, is aided 

ny the authority of human government.: The blafphemy and open im- 
piety, which fhock the feclings of good men, which corrupt the young, 
and uniettle the. minds of the multitude, are refirained by thote punith- 
ments which the civil magiftrate can infi@. The day upon which Chrit- 
‘tians have, from the beginning, aflembled for public worthip, is guarded 
by law from profanation ; worthippers are fecured agajnit any rude inter- 
ruption; the minifters of religion are prote@ed in the celebration of the 
ordinances of the Gofpel; and the regttlar miniftrations of an order of men 
recognized by the civil conftitation, furnifh a continual exhibition of the 
doctrines and the duties of true religion. Chriltianity becomes a part’ of 
the law of the land, which no man is permitted to révile; or openly toat- 
pack ; the profellion of it Js am inheritance which ‘we: receive, (ogether 
with 
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with our civil liberties, from our fathers; and the fuceveding aye has the 
fame fecurity for the tranimiffion sof this) as of any’ other partot thew mn- 
betitance.” (Pp. 140——145,) | ) 


Phefe are fenfible and jut obfervations undeubtedly ; which place 


ie wifdom and -éxpedience of an eftablithed Church in the proper 


int of view. But we cannot beftow the fame commendation on the 
grea‘er part of the fecond fection, which opens thus: 


«# When the Apotiles received from Jefas a commillion to make difciples 


of all mations, they were invelicd with certain extraord) nary powers, 


whichgthe extent of their commiition required, it is admitted by all Pie 
diitants, that a great part of the Apottolical powers cealed with the perions 
fo whom they were committed; and it is the peculiar tenet of P eiby te- 
rians, that the right of exercifing inipe tion and rule over Chrittian pais 
tors, which was implied in the univerial comnmutlon of the Apotiles, and 
which in their hands was net liable to abule, is one of thole extraordinary 
powers which were not tranfmitted to their fuccellors., — Preibyterians hold 
that preaching the word, diipenfing the facraments, and, exerciling eccle- 
fattical juriidiction over Chitliians, are funcuions which in all ages beloug 
to the olfice of a Chrifiian teacher; that the right of po: Hotming every one 
of theie ordinary fanétions was ¢ convey ed by the Apoiiles lo all whom th ey 
ordained; that the perfons who in the New Tetiament are in diferuninately 
named Prefhyters and Bithops had the right of conveying to others all the 
lowers with which they had been inveited ; and that every perfon who is 
ordained is as niuch a fucce‘lor of the Apotiles as any Chriilian teacher can 
be.” (Pp. 165, 166.) 


We cannot enter on a formal proof of the Apoftolical, and therefore 
divine origin of Epifcopacy, as often as a publication comes before 
uws.in which fuch origin is denied. “The evidence for it is, however, 
fo complete, that we certainly nave not greater for the dutheriticity 
of the Scriptures themfelves. It is ob:eivable that.the learued au- 
thor, though he ftates the fundamental principles of Prefbyterian 
Church government, produces no proof whatever that thefe pria- 
ciples are well founded. But the foregoing extract. contains nee 


things which furprized us even from a Pred terion. Phat th 


* right of exercifing infpection and rule over Cliriftian paftors,’ was 
‘ an extrordinary. power’ velted in the Apotties, and not tranfmitted 
to their {ueceflors, is a pofition which the Jearned Principal, we ap- 
prehend, will find it difficult to eftablith.- Buc, fuppefing it eftab- 
lifhed, how came Prifbyterian minifters; we afl: by the right of ex- 
erciling infpection and rule over cne another? T he reafon, ~ how ever, 
which the learncd Principal fcems to affign for che cell. itidh of this 
power is as fingular as the ceffation it! ‘elf, «© In the hands of the 
Apoftles it was not liable to abule.’? The inference is taat jit could 
not be entrufted to othec men because, by them, it misht be abuled. 
The learned Principal mutt forgive,us: for faying that, if his argu. 
ment be gond, .he. has done what, we are very certain, he wou!'d be 
the laft nian to atcempt 5 he has, by one flroke of \his pen; abel :thed 
ail. governnent, beth ecclehaftical and gird, unlefs: conduted by 
nen 
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nion, a deacon was, ig no refpect, tfterior to a prefbyter or bith ”, 
For deacons were, certainly, ordained; and, if it be truce, the 
** every perfon who is ordained is as much a fucceflor of the Apcftles 
as any Chriftian teacher can be,” it inevitably follows that deacons 
are equal to prefbytcis or bifhops. “They were, thercfore, criginally 
inveited with the powers of ordination and jurifdiQion ;—an Opinion 
which, before our author, no pefon, we think, whether Prefby. 
terian or Epifcopalian, ever maintained. 
** It will be admitted,” the learned Principal adds, “ by every perlon ac 
que inted with Eccletiattical Hiltory, that the form of government which js 
called Epiicopal, has, from very early times, prevailed in the Chriflian 
Church. For, althoagh Bithops and Preibyters appear to be confounded in 
Scripture, and in the writings of the Apofiolical Fathers, yet, in the tcvond 
century, the name of Bilhops was appropriated to an order of men who 
poileffed exclulively the right of ordination and juriidiction, and wh6 were 
the overicers of, thofe whom they ordained. And from the lecond century 
to the time of the Reformation, this order of men continued.to exilt alrro 
fwe fhould wif to know on what authority this reftriction is founded] in 
ail parts ofthe Chriiiian world, and was regarded with re:pect and fubmif- 
fien, both by the Clergy and [by] the Laity.” (Pr. 166, 167.) 
dt is eafy\to fee that this important conceffion is extorted from the 
learned. Principal, by the invincible force of truth, fince it would not, 
by any prefbyterian, be granted if it could be withheld. For, in faa, 
this fingle circumftance is of itfelf, and independently of all other 
evidence, fufficient to demonftrate, beyond the power of refutation, 
that Epifcopy is an Apoftolic. Inftitution. Thofe who think other. 
wife have been often atked to fhew how, on any other fuppofition, 
the univerfal e/lablifbment, at {> early a period, of epifcopal powers is 
to be accounted for. “Uhis they never have been able to do, and never 
will. The Jearned Principal, indeed, who reprefents the * firft re- 
tormers,”’ generally as ** belicving that the diftinction between Bi- 
thops and Mrefbyters has no foundaiion in Scripture,” though he mutt 
know that the Englify Reformers in particular were of a very oppo- 
fite opinion, talks allo ‘ of the abufes which appeared to them to have 
arilen, imshe progre/s of duman ambition, from the pre&ice of investing 
Bithops with powers (uperior to Prefbyters,’? But he does not tell us 
how the practice it/elfarofe; unlefs the paragraph which we are going 
to fubjoin be intended as a full folution of the difficulty, 

«To Jerutalem, Ephefas, Corinth, and) other principal ‘cities which the 
Apotiles vitited, they ordained a namber ot Prethyters, either becaule they 
jound that the Chrittians could, not allemble convenigntly in one place, oF 
becauic thes wathed to-provide for the future increaie of believers. Thete 
Pref>yters having the, charge pf the {piritual concems of all the Christians 
in the city where, they neiided, and File ready to embrace ever; favoul- 
able oppartuny of communicating the knowledge of the Gotpel to the i- 
habitants of the adjoining regions, would naturally bold frequent’ meetings, 
that ind viduals might report their fuece's: and that alli inight confult about 
the mo.t prudent methods of promoting their'common object. In thole 
| meptings 


men iofpired. It appears, too, that, in the learned Principals op} 
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peelings ii was nece dary that fome one fhould pretide. If neither an 
litle was plocht, hor al y pooon welled by an Apr ‘uc with the IN 
dion of that city, one of che Pretbyters would be ¢ alled t to the office of 
Prefidcnt ; and whether this off ee was confidcred as the tight of the fenior 
Prelby ter, or went by rotuiien, or wis conterrcd by election, it \would tn- 
ply di irhays its Cub tinuance u b inu of ~ juperiority Over the oth Cr meth ibers.™” 


(PP. 163, 169.) 


Thefe 3 ny renious fpecu! lations Mey Satisfy thofe who are RSE dto 
be contented with fiction initead of jact, and wily Bey. ead of 
argument, But our learned readers will not jail to obierve had the 
whole is an hy puthetis entirety vratuitous. We are told what, in 
Dy. Hill's apprehention, the frit Chrithan Prefbyters would naturally 
da; but the queftion is, What hove we realon to believe that they ac- 
tealsy aid 2 The learned Proicilur, f WO aves it muil be coufedl a, TS 
more generous than many of his Uuitrious picsdeceflors who hive de- 
med the divine right of Epsteopacy. He allows thot, in the principal 
cities, there were feveral congregations and feveral Pietbyters ; woercns 
they, in their ill-judving zeal, contended that, even m_ the yreatett 
cities of the cinpire, the Chriftians met in one afertinly. Rut when 
the Prefbyters were convened for ihe rcgulation of ecclofiaft cal affairs, 
they muft have a prefiden: ; and the learned Principal feems greatly ae 

a lofs to determine how that prefidcent was conilituted. He appears, 
however, to think that if either = Apoiile, oF One appointed by an 
Apofile, was prefent, there could be no contelt ior pre-eminence. In 
tis opi nion we . “have the honour ro aevree, ald the py elident fo aps 
pointed by an Apottle Was p ecifely what we eall a Bifhoo. Such was 
Tis othy at Ephefus, Titus in Crete, Epaphrovirus at Philippi, and 
to name no more, ‘the Angels me the Churches of Athy Minor. bere) 


notion, however, does not alrogmther fuit the Jeartieds runcipal 5 pity 
therefore, gvocs on 19 ) fuppufe isi “what way the Pictidtar, when nes ther 


an Apottle nor one put ttolically appetn teh was prefetyt, wign peirbly 
befixedon. And he is, at fat, wrceitaia wherllortene office was 
“conlidered as che right of the temtor Pr iby ef, Colyenuby inal 
of was conterrct | yt ee tion.” Atall events, it umMpliea, a6 Loeueirne 
cu Principal obfervis} during its aliitttntiante: @kixdot lapcriarity's 
and from this tempor. ary hind of fidpertoriry i the Profiient arvbe, saothae 
Principal” S opu ton, we doubt ot, ene permenei nt yuwer und untparity 
} the Bifh>) - | 

To thofe wha, by their prejud ides, are previau how Mripotedito gralp 
atany thing | kea a defence of thririhoved Prefbyuryy we snow not 
haw planfible a! WHS ichemeée inay spy gar “ot accownimg fon the rile-or 
Epifi FOPacy. Por our part; We hefftate novto affiem thatony Hyp the. 
fis was ever Conceived, we do Hot fay With Jets probability of irutay, 
but inure p pably ablurd, of tib7é conten ptidly : ridiculous. We thall 
hot infift on the ggner. il¢ haradte ros he rit Chriftian Minifters, acid 
how unlikely it is that fo om aby. ‘of them fhould ‘even wth ro aflme’an 
authority which they mult ayy Kiowa fo bc unlawful, over thelr 


* brethren 5 e{pecially when the .confoquence af fuch fupérionty was 
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certain’ perfecution, and almoft certain marty:dom, © But, ae mitting 
their ambition to have been ever fo exorbitant, was it morally poi). 
for it, we afk, to. be ultimately fuccefsful ? Was it poflible fur hu, 
encroaching priefts fo dexteroufly to combine their efforis as, at oy 
to fubvert, through the whole extent of the Chriftian world, that 
PURI1Y which ther brethren as well as themiclves had received as 
their ecclefiatica! birth-right, tranfmitted from the Apoftles? He 
who can believe this may alio believe that, before the end of the cu;. 
rent, year, the Moderators of all the Scotch Prefbyteries (hall, withy 
the bounds of their feveral diftricts, have ere&ted themfelves into Dio 
cefan Bithops;, that tne Moderators of provincial Synods fhall haye 
become Metr:.politans, and the Moderator of the General Affemb!y 
Patriatch of the whole kingdom. When tuch an ufurpation {hall 
havetaken place, without a fingle Minilter’s protefting avaintt it, we 
fhall then have fomething very fingular to what is fuppofed te have 
happened on the firft unhallowed eftablifha.ent of Episenpacy. 

he learned Principal takes fome pains to explain tne erounds on 
which is founded the authority of Lay E_pexs, who were firft ad- 
mitted into the Prefbyterian Church-courts by Calvin in 1542. This 
is a conttitution with which we have no concern ; and certainly when 
men have once def: rted the model on which the Chriftian Church was 
originally buile, it fignifes little how fanc'ful an edifice they may af. 
terwards agree to raile in its placc. Lut we are anxious to apologize 
to the learned Principal for a very unjuft, though involuntary, mif- 
réprefentation of his fentiments, into which we were betrayed when 
Dr. Martin’s Sermons came under our review. That Gentleman, in 
a vote relating to his fourth difcourfe, has quoted a fentence from Dr. 
Hill, which, infulated as he has given it, unavoidably implics that 
the learned Principal afcribes to the ** fiiends of Epifcopal Ordiva- 
tion,” in the prefent day, @ “Upper to perfecute. We ovght, ins 
deed, to have known Dr. Martin, better than to admit tuch a 
charge upon his authority ; and we beg the learned Principal’s pardon 
tor our want of cauion: fince nothing, it is evident, was farther 
from his intention than that which.Dr. Martin has made him affirm. 
Phe fentence quoted by Dr. Martin is violently feparated fiom tht 
witich precedes it, and the particle of connection fupprefled. Whe- 
ther he did not upderftand the learned Principal,. or whether ke inten 


But we fall lay it ewtire before our readers. 


tionally mutilated the paflage, we fha'l not take vpon us to decide: 


* ff conviction of the drone sight of Epricokacy, to which Charles 1. was ae- 
counied.a martyr, and which all who trod un the tleps of Archbithop Laud 
zealoully meelcathd; war one cause of thole peficcutions which the P.efbyte- 
rians endured Waring a great part of the 171th century, both before the civil 


wat coumnenced, atuianer the Refloration. | Axo now that the progrels of 


fcience and good governnrent hasvexploded the horrid” practice of perfecu- 
tion for conicience lake, 4/¢ same “prin: ile is the loundafion of that contemp- 
tuous language with regard tothe Preibyterian Church, which often pro- 
eceds from the zealous friends of Fpicopal Ordination, and which fome- 
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times appears in the writings of able divines, men in other refpeGs profound | 
aad enlightened.” (Pr. 179, 180.) | 


The Jeatrned Principal’s meaning, when thus fairly exhibited, can 
be miftaken by noone. He says that a conviction of the divine right 
of Epifcopacy 1s the foundation of contemptuous Janguagey with regard to the 
Prifoytertan Church, Dr. Martin, by totally iuppreffing the firft fen- 
rence, and likewale the firft word of the laft, comPELS HiM TO SAY 
that the principle of perfecution is the foundation of fuclMumguage. Wr. 
Martin has, therefore, our full confene to make hiseletion between 
want of bonefty and want of judgment. sid3 

The learned. Principal holds that, under the Gofpel, the form of 
Church Government is a matter of indifference. Oue of his reafons 
is astollows: 

_ 9 Moles might deliver to the one nation of which he was appointed laws 

giver, a code ot ecclenattical, as well as of political and judicial inftitutions. 
but the Apoftles, who were fent to gather converts out of all countrics, 
could not adoptany form of eccletiaitical polity that was equally applicable 
to the infant Churches which were then planted,’and to the national 
Churches which were afterwards eflablithed ; and any attempt to bind upon 
Chriftians a particular form of Church Government, mufi have proved an 
obftacle to the propagation of Chriltianity amongti all the nations who ' 
find that plan incompatible with their civil confiitution.” (Pe. 183, 

18%.) 


But we could never underftand this prefumed incompat'bility; and, to 
ownthe whole truth, we regardthe argument as fomething very like nou- 
fen’e. ‘The Church is a fociety which in its own narure, has no interte- 
rence with civil in‘titutions. In its firft and pureft fate it was founded 
not only without dependence upon human authority, but in dire& oppo- 
fition to it. ‘To the infant churches, therefore, it is evident that, if 
we fet afide apoftolical precept and practice, any particular form of 
covernment was as fuitable’as another. And with regard to eftablifh- 
ebchurches, though our modern innovators have invented the plea 
that certain forms are beft adapted to certain civil conftitutions, ir 
feems altogether vilionary and chimerical. If; indeed, there be any 
apoftolical form, no civil conftitutions can alter that form withont the 
higheit criminality. This plea, however, comes, at all events, with 
the very worft grace imaginable from a Minifter of the Church of 
scotland. Such a Min {ter will not, furely, contend that Prefbyteri- 
anifm is a form of Church-polity inconfiftent with monarchical go- 
vernment. Why, then, fhould Epifcopacy be fuppofed anconfiftent 
with republican, or with any other government ? 

But the learned Principal and his brethren, we muft inform our 
readers, are men of liberal and charitable minds. The paffige which | 
‘xhibi's thefe amiable difpofitions is, indeed, fomewhat jong ; bur, ‘it | 
would not be right, we conceive, to omit it, although we have’ afi" | 
read carried our obfervations on this fection toa greater extent that” 
We can well afford. ; 
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* We do, phopntend he fays, “ that there is an infeparable connee. 
) 


tion between i fy, the groffeit abufe of Church Government 5 andithas 


fupe ority Hines above /Prefbyters, calléd prelacv, which, althoiugh 
not préferibed i the Word of God, may be’ adopted for the fake of conveni. 
ency } Wedd pot confider it axvany part of our duty torChrift, the Headof 
the-Charth, to endeavour theiextirpation of prelacy >We du not think our. 
felves culled upowtexxagrerate the desecis which we obferve in the Enghty 
Epilcapacy, or todepteciate the advantages which:may be derwed fionrit; 
and we aie fenfblethat, .in a copntrytuch as England, a chenge {;om Kpy. 
copacy, to Béefbytery mgy be highly inexpedient, But although, wilh (jele 
views of the duojedi, we feel no difpofition to take the Solemn League ang 
Covenant ; yet, atthe fame time, we fiand firm in that opinion which every’ 
minifter, of the Che rch of Scoifand declares at his ordination, that the Prek 
byterian Government and difcipline ‘6f this Charch aré‘tiot’onty lawful, but 
founded’ in the Word bf God, and conformable to the” model exhibitedig 
the primitive. tinted of eerie A We contend that we re fucveflbrsef; 
the Apofiles,’ invelted with ‘all the p 

nimifters of the Chardvef-Chritt. Me put averyvtighwalucsujon the indeed 
encé which Presbyterian Ministers» enjoy; by riot being pbaced. under the. inspectiongf, 
ahey ont af their) brethren. We ftudy, by..our general,condsd), and our attain, 
ments: Jitesatute, to maintain the honour of that diguified fiation: which, 
wesholds: and we will {hall} always be ready to defend by argument, the 
onlyoweapon, which we,defize, or which, in uch a caufe, we, think if law- 
ful.to emplay,..that form of Church Government which, was eftablih Lt 4 
Scotland atthe Revolution, and whicli the Treaty [AY of Unior hath dee 
clared to be the unalterable governtoent of Chrifi’s Chueh in this! part Uf 


the unjted kingdom.” (PP. 185187.) ine 


‘From ‘this extract: may be feen how far the Prefbyterian Miniftorn 
of Scotland have departed, for the better, from the prificiples of their, 
anceftors, who fwore, ** with theirihands lifted up ta the Moh Hig 
God,”’ that’ they would extirpate prelacy, and who kept their oath 
To the minifters: of the prefent day we, the members of the united 
Chutch of Ragland and Ireland, are, mndoubtedly,.much obliged:fot 
their lenity. We know not, indeed, that we owe them very) patti~ 
cular,thanks for not exaggerating the detegts of our Epifcopacy.; byt of 
‘this, we.are fure, that we have it not. in,our power to exaggerate the 
defe&ts of their Pri fbytery, . They, ane, /however, proud of their m- 
dependence; which may, they enjoy.as, long.as,it gives. them plea‘ure! 
They may-be affured that in the clergy.of the united, Chureh jt excites 
no envy. And that.we may not, ino point of generofity,: feem tobe 
outdone by thefe our Scottifh friends, we thal! boldly; ptomife, aa ithe 
name of. our clergy, that they fhal!, neither disreétly nor. indirectly, 
endeavour to fubvert the form of Church’ Government eftablifiied'in 
Scotland at the Revolution, unlefs the'Scots theinfelves fhibuld (iligit 
achange, The only favour which,we.atk, in return, is that the i- 
nifters.of the Church of Scotland will not infift on our thinking ab 
highly of their form of Church Goverament’as they do’th mfelves. | 

"The remaining feGtions of this part. of the  Inftitutes”™ are exceed- 

ingly curious, and will well reward the attention of fuch is bee! to 
' ' obtain 
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obtain @ minute acquaintance with the conttitution of the Church of 
Scotland. . We have. read them with great (atisfaction,ourlelves; but 
Heontaim {uch a multiplicity: of details, that, we, cannot abridge 





“On the Manner in which Minifters are adavitted into the Church 
of Seotland. 4. On the Judicatories which compofeshe Conftitu- 
tion'9f the Church of Scotland. 5. On the Diftributtcn of Power 

ong thofe Judicatories.’ 6, On the Objedts of the Judicial Power 
of the Church. 7. On the Provifion made by the’ State for. the 
Church of Scotland.”. In thefe fe€tions there is much which we do 
not approve, and: much on which we intended to animadvert; partis 
cularly a. practice highly abfurd, called ‘*, The Moderation of a Call,” 
ip confequence of which the people of a.yacant parifh are Jed to con- 
ceive that they. have the choice of. their Minifter, though the patron's 
sight of :prefentation is, in fact, indefeafible.. At the diflolution of 
the General ‘Aflembly, which confifts, as the learned Principahin- 
forms us, of 261 members, a ftrange «farce is adted. It is) fil dif; 
folved by the Moderator, tn the name, we have beemtald (though nat, 


ars SF 2, 5-2 


ee 


a 
a 


and another is appointed againft a certain day of the fsllowing year. 


been told, in Ais Mayefty’s name, as only Head of thé Church, avd an" 
other eppuinted againit the day which was previoufly named by the 

Moderator. It is thus that the General Afiembly {till endeavours to 

3 preferve a fhadow of that independence which the Church of Scot- 

lind formerly claimed and exercifed, when fhe bade defiance 40 ,the 

powe:s of theoftate. a ac 3! 'sqe> sven barglosdite 
‘The thitd part of thefe ‘*Inftituies,” communicates, uch, found, 
: infteaction ‘and:advice to thole who are intended for, Minifters,of they 
Church of ‘Scotlands: But,oin ahe very: fink: feQivay: eng Peblig 
| Power; we myeetiwith a paflage which’ to us at. leaf; appears.mott 
exttaordinary22 9 ovr.) 1_,byebn youn OVW. wiinel 

-“€ The Church df Scotland,” fays Di. Hill) © in adopting’ Direotéryinw 
head of'a Litirgy, tonliders its Miniférs as tien Of uiidir fining) of tatheyy 
and Of fentiment? ‘Gapable OF thinking fur ihemféelves,) who) without-being, 
confined to (he repetition of aléfien’ that has been conspatedior them). toay 
be permitted “to exercilé their talents; iwith’ a becoming depeudenae wpoy 
divine wid, ‘in wheofacred and. importantcollice of leading; the /devotiwne of 


Chriftian wordhippelts. "(Ps 894) 2509 7) dlis0 02 uso olga yd oaokive 
Principal, we are apt to think,’ Foy Zot, fora toe 
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ion? 
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es te Pe es itedan” “He kabs Ho Very few 
» his ufual liberality and. politenets. He knows how very few 
C iia Chucche: Raytene conducted public War'fl’p dit the plat of 
his ewn,: ; The Church at England, "in “particulat, bas adopted’ d 
Liturgy Does; the, Jearned Principal, really Cit the ere re), 
*““cantiders her. mini as, men Of ne unde? lana 7, tajle or Hei” 
ment, wha are incarahle of thinking for themfeloes, aiid Who mip, there 


fore, be confined to the repetition of a lefint” Were ‘fudch “her fenei- 
ments, 


themj and muft therefore content ourfelves with copying their.titles, , 


by the Principal ) of the Lord Fefas Chrift, the only Head af the Churchy: 


It is then diflolyed by the King’s Commiffioner, we have likewile | 
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mente, Ge pool only fay that the talents a@ually difplayed by de 
-, Children have greatly exceeded the expetations of the mother. By 
> the Churc | land had better reaions for the part which the has 
chofen. Wines fhe adopted a Liturgy, the thought not of the yp. 
_,derhanding, of the tate, or ot the fentiment of her future minifters, 
- She theugotonly of public worsHip. She knew that nothing can be 
more ablurd than the practice of exremporary prayer in public ; which, 
..as.we have elfewhere obferved (Vol. XVIII. p. 360), **is only (ang 
“even that not always), the praver of the minifter, but NEVER OF Pag 
CONGREGATION.” She knew that if the people are to offer up t 
Wevotinns jorntly with the minifter, in fuch a way that there may 
pr xpeowxn, fae dnins, it miu be done by A KNOWN AND STAND. 
ING FoRM. Sie, therefore, never imagined that underitanding, 
tafte, or fentiment are the qualifications which’ entitle a man to lad 


the devotions of Chriftian worfhippers. Much lefs did the imagine’ 


“thatthe folemn fervice of offering upthe public prayers would be con. 
fered by any, 2s a proper occafion for ** exercifing their talents,” 
for acquiring popularity by a ftudied difplay of what has been prepol. 

teroufly and ypocri.ically termed ‘* The gift of prayer.” 

The contemptuous expreffion which reprefents the Clergy of thofe 
Churches in which fet forms of devotion are —- ed as ** confined 
to the repetition «f a leffon that has been compo Ed forthem,” might, 
we think, have been fpared. We will not allow ourfelves to fupp 
that, in the judgment af the learned Principal, the reading of th 
Liturgy is regarded, by our clergy, merely as the repetition of a lef- 
fon. But,’ if we are not greatly mifintormed, the molt judicious 
ainong the Prefbyterian Minifters, for whom no fuch leffon is prepar 
fed, are careful to prepare fuch leffon for themfelves. They,com- 
pofe, we are told, a ce:tain number of prayeis, which they reguls 
ufe in their public devotions. This conduét we are fo far from dil- 
approving, that we think it an eminent. proof of their wifdom ; rot 
this means their congregations become, in a fhort time, acquainte 
with their:prayers, and are confequently, better able to accompany 
them... The Jearned Principal himfelf, notwithttanding his apparent 
fneer at the Jeffons of a Liturgy, feems afterwards to be of our opi: 
nion. He advites his pupils to ufe, in their prayers, the phraies of 
Scripture; and for this advice he affigns the following reafous. 

«* By adopting thele patterns, you give your language in prayer a beto 
ming gravity and folemnity ; you abound in expressions familiar to your heareri| 
én cvhich they readily join ; and you thus obtain, t0 a certain degree, the chief ads 

of those prepared forms of prayer wiih which the congregation are previously 
acquainted.” (P. 299.) a of 

«The fecond fection of thefe ** Counfels’’ is *¢ on. the adminiftration 
of the Sacraments.” From the following paffage. we learned, with 
furprize, that the practice of the Church of Scotjand is not unifoeny 
though in what the variations confift we are not informed, » (9 

+ The miniiters,” fays the learnéd Principal, “ in the feveral diftriets ¢ 
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i Soir ithe Sacraments whith frevails in yy *by 
ing their — and exertions in rendermy that mode vabrontort to 


trend of Ghersthing good arriyntaerr vem plonang oeniet god 
(Rs 309,).. 


wea Phe learned Princip al’s third: relent is on “Lettie” a’mnéde 
rafinttrudtion whith ‘is tats explained.’ y Ay 









he ‘meetings for public worhhip,. either a whole ah : 
6 onde ade, thé’ Bible}, Faccording to his dilcretion, is shape oe 

id then €€pbiihded ina ‘diftoufle, which pepteries ‘to approach 
§fotim arial fs '¢ ih tte what was ftated as the character of the earligit 
i law '‘Setritbné! (P2SS0i5 07 Frteet 


Wi’ ahi hy fei i. on % 

rom this fe e fhall co oPy the following paragraph, in which 
vourite felon of, a late mait. amiable and excellent prelate isiap- 

lated with. Baigent felicity andtruth. sa ot Ai 
«3g, ] would guard d, in‘ the laft filace, ‘againft indi tiny in ari 
allegorical tiyle of lecturing Origen gave firit the litersd vent of the pafa 
age iead, and then the myitical, and be has had many followers." Bat né- 
ismorejliable tq abule than thatsluxeriant fancy, which, out-of tire 
fenle,.of ‘Sapte, brings allufions, ‘refemblances, and doctrines, 
h ett AY ha rie into, the mind of the wriler, So long as Wwe 
as Ser hig, pe les for our guides, in tracing, the bidden. meav- 
i Serpe He we a, Lik ‘bu when we prefume to advance | farther 

Bioig d ourfe felves bewildered, and we afe {oon in da 

a hon a ponte and ant tit fpetulationg: in the minds of Ou 
ers,/at t thet of that Wholéfdmd' intfruétiod which” they’ would 
Have.deri ved" trom @ diteral expohition of ‘the true inidantig “oF the’ Aid piree 
rip Bithop Horne, ih/his admirable Preface to Ais’ Corhinentary Oh 
the Book:of }Péalms;ithas iluftrated; ithe molt convincing? matte?) this 
fond pringiple; « that the application of the Ptalms to evangelical fubjegts, 
fiaerand circunftances, rfiands upan, firm ground, and. may jbe profecivted 
SeLa, feanlag, and .confifient plats But bis coutmentary is ode inftanée 
e added tothe many which he bjmlelt admits,. ‘ that the ipixitual intet- 
pe ion of the Sctiptures, like iy gather, good things, (* ableto abufe.’ 
by introduging the prophetical, Syangelical. ah mda eh, f {piritual fenfe 
in numbetlefs places, where it is not warranted either by the quotatidns in 
the New, ‘Letlament, or, by the general tenor of the) lth, ‘He often afptrits 
to.tucn afide from. their aarst meaning the words Which"he’ profefies fo 
Mu ttrate 5 and: he has filled a great part “of his commentary With eebte tenes 


tions. of moun eens ideas, which the. charms and yraces' of his language 
ufficient to enliven.” (Pp. 335-—337.). eS (1) ) ete 


nelie (Aion ath} On ‘the doGtrinal part ‘of preaching 2 we = | 
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“ The more fironglywe'aflert that right of private,jadgment whict: be. 
longs to the difciples of Chrift, we are the more folicitous that every perion 
who propofés to become a minifter of this eftablifhed Church thould be 
aware of the reftraints to which he will then fubject himfelf) .. As a. private 
Chriftian, he might have enjoved the liberty of publithing any opinions 
which do not difturb the public tranquillity. But by fubfcribing the Cop. 
feffidn of Faith at his adwiflion, he gives a folemn pledge to the State and 
to the Church, that he concurs with the community of teachers in the ge. 
neral. views upon which that confeflion was compiled and publifhed. if, 
after his admiilion, his mind undergo fuch a revolution, that he imbibes new 
opinions in religion, and thinks himfelf bound in‘confcience to propagate 
them, ‘he ought alfo to feel an obligation to renounce the ftation which he 
holds: For he violates facred engagements, and betrays a moft degrading 


= 


inconfiftency-of character, if, either directly or indireétly, he attack the» 


received Creed of that Church of which he is a minifter; and if from the 
pulpit, where he was placed to defend the prefent:truth, he initil inte the 
minds ofthe peop'e divers and ftrange doétrines, againft which it was the 
purpofe ofthe Confeflion of Faith to guard them.” (Pp. 345, 346.) 


The following paffage from fection 5th, ‘On the choice of the 
fubjets of preaching,”’ is extremely fenfible; and fhews, with preat 
clearnefs, the.egregious folly of the diftinction between egal and evan. 
gelical preaching. +o BNP : 


“« The counfels which I offer, with regard to the choice of the fubjeAsiof 
reaching, are very fhortand general; beeaufe it appears to me that there 
isa fitnels in difcourfing occafional!y upon all the different kinds of fubjeds 
which the Bible fuggeits; and that the variety to be found there is oie of 
the means by which that divine book is admirably calculated to promote the 
reat ends for which it was given. The peculiar doctrines of Chriftianity, 
the precepts, the examples, the remarks upon the conduct of life, the hit 


tories, the parables—all thefe parts of Scripture may be brought furwart’ 


with much edification, provided the purpofes of preaching be always kept 
in view. It ought never to be forgotten that the preaching of the Word is 
one of the means which the. Spirit of God employs to render the in/truc- 
tions and the motives of the Golpel effectual in producing that charaéter 
without which men cannot be faved. ‘The moft doétrinal fermon, therefore, 
ought to point towards good conduét ; and the moft practical fermon ought 
to have fome reference to the dottrines of the Gofpel. To dwell merely 
upon the truths which Jefus revealed, and to omit a full and clear {tate- 
ment of their pra¢tical tendency, is to forget the folemn charge which Paul 
gives, through Titus, to every minifter of the Gofpel. ‘ This is a faithful 
faying, and thefe things I will that thou conftantly affirm, that they which 
have believed in God be careful to mainiain good works.’ To deliver from 
the pulpit fuch moral eflays as may be found in the writings of an enlight- 
ened Heathen, is to negleét that winning, impreffive manner of a ie 
morality which is to be learnt [learned] in the School of Chrift.’ The me? 


‘evangelical, the moit ufeful, and the moft acceptable kind of preaching, 1s 


that in which do@rine and praétice is {kilfuliy blended, in which morali 
is grounded upon faith, and the native influence of the Revelation of Ged, 
in cherifhing the virtue of all who receive it, is illuftrated and applied.” 
Pp. 351 —353.) 
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Our lait extraé& thall confift of fome obfervations on vifiting the fick, 
of which the tendency feems to be.rather equivocal. , 


“In performing this humane office, you have to beware of foftering any 
ef thofe Popith ideas which. {till lurk in the minds of many of the people of 
thiscountry ; that ministers have power to give absolution; that their prayer has 

y with God to change his counsels; and that deep expressions of sorrow, ov ex 
traordixrary acts of charity upon a death-bed, are sufficient to atone for past transgrese 
gms.. The fituation of the fick perfon may render it very improper to rea- 
fon with him upon thefe points. But af Your ordinary doétrine from the 

it will always, I trufi, prefent thofe 

the moft effectual prefervative againit fuch errors, fo _ fhould be careful 
never to allow any expretlions to drop from you, in addrefling the fick, or in 

ying with him, which feem to give them countenance. For, while you 
minifter to his comfort, you may do effential harm to others, by appearing 
torcontradic&t what they had heard ig your difcourses from the pulpit. They 
will either. reft in thole views which are moft foothing to their vices; or 
their notions of religion will be completely unfettled ; and they will confider 
you as a perfon habitually aGling a part, faying upon alloccations what you 
find moit convenient for your prefent purpole.” (Pp, 408, 404.) 


From the ample extra&ts which we have piven, it will appear that 
the learned Principal’s ftyle is well fuited to his fubje&t, being equally 
dignified and grave. We add that, in general, it is. fufficiently cor- 
rect. But he pives us feveral words and phrafes which are not En- 
gi.» Thofe troublefome auxiliaries fhal/ and will are, according to 
the’common ¢cuftom of his country, frequently confounded, We 
have, befides, divifrve courfes, p. 164: and to try (inftead of to exa- 
mine) thofe whom the learned Principal calls ‘* inmfrants to the mini- 
firy, Pp. 188, 189. At p. 224, he talks of fing members at the 
bar: and at p. 243, of the General Affembly’s sn/erpofing its authority. 


‘To thefe inftances we may add to expifcate /entiments, p. 258; to 


iwi « languor to a work, p. 262; ornate, for ornamented or ele- 
gant, Pp. 367 and 371; and ultroneous, for voluntary, p. 406. 

The Appendix, confifting of 20 pages, contains feven Aéts of Par- 
liament refpe&ting the Church of Scotland, one Act of the General 
Aff mbly ‘* Againft Simoniacal Praétices,” and a ** Judgment of the 
Court of Seflion in a queftion betwixt the Heritors and Kirk-Seffion of 


Humbie.”’ 


Flim. Flams ! or, the Life and Errors of my Uncle, and the Amours of 
my Aunt! With Illuftrations and Obfcurities. By Mefirs. Tag, 
Rag, and Bobtail, With an Illuminating Index. 3 vols. 18s. 

Murray. 480s. 
9 a mankind in general have a ftrong predileCtion for the mar- 
Vellous, is an observation as old as Ariftotle : That philofopher 
fays in his Poetic, ‘* in general every thing that is wonderiul is plea- 
fing ; as a proof of which, whoever relates any fact is apt to add 


fome:hing marvellous to gratify the hearers.” It is curious and ifte- 
Bb2 refting 


und views of religion which are | 
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372 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


refting to trace the various objects and effects of this kind of human 
inftinct in man, according to his. different purfuits and atcainments, 
In the darker apis of the world, fuperftition, with all its attendant 
train of omens, dreams, and apparitions, afforded an ample fource of 
prodigies to fatisfy this paffion; but a more enlightened philofophy, 
joined to that fpirit of fcepticifm, which teaches its votaries to 
doubt of every thing that is not an obje& of fenfe, rendered this king 
of wonder obfolete, at leaft, for its offedts are not fo entirely eradica. 
ted.as is frequently fuppofed. A very ingenious dramatic critic (M, 
Lefling), fpeaking in defence of the preternatural characters in Shake. 


fpeare’s tragedies, obferves that ‘* Many individuals are convindad 3 


that there are no apparitions, a yreat many more pretend to be con- 
vinced, and then harangue on the fubject, and give and fupport the 
fafhionable doétrine, but the multitude:(for whom the firft dramatic 
poet principally compofes) are filent: they are indifferent on the fub-, 
ject, they fometimes take one fide, and fometimes the other; they 
Jaugh at ghofts in broad day-light, and liften with trembling avidity 
at night to the terrible {tories they are told of them.” Perhaps this 
account of German credulity would have better fuited this country a 
century ago than at prefent; but even at this time there are more 
people in England who wil] feel the truth of ic than will own it. 

Natural philofophy, however, has feized the ground that fuperfti- 
tion has abandoned, and phyfical has facceeded the metaphyfical won- 
der. ‘The various properties of matter, the natural miracles revealed 
by the 'telefcope and microfcope, the wonderful operations of chymif- 
try and electricity attract the curiofity fo forcibly, that they fupplied, 
for a time, the place. of ghofts, witches, and fairies: but they had 
not the fame means of retaining their hold on the imagination, Su- 
pernatural wonders beirg always cloathed’ with doubt, myftery eluded 
inveftigation, and were conftant objects of furprize, but inveftigation 
and experiment form the foul of natural hiftory, and once inveftigated 
they lofe the profpect of being marvellous. Modern ingenuity, how- 
ever, has fuggefted the means of finding new fources of wonder, and 
has added ¢» natural philofophy fome fanciful appendages, that being 
equally remote from inveftigation with ghofts and witches, are equally 
calculated to imprefs the imagination with furprife. As fuperttition 
may be called the marvellous of metaphyfics, fo the wild reveries of 
fome modern fciolifts in natural philofophy, may be termed the fupef- 
ftition of phyfics. 

As the beft weapon that can be oppofed to fuch theorifts is ridicules 
we took up the little volumes before us with {trong expeétation of find- 
ing much to praife; and that expectation was encreafed, when we 
found the author had followed in fome degtee the pian adopted by Pope; 
Swift, and Arbuthnot, to ridicule the {ciolifts of the laft century, 
but in reading the work we were miferably difappointed at the wretch- 
ed execution of what appeared to us a very good defign, and we have 
feriously to lament that a ground which might have been fo fuccels 
fully cultivated by genius, is thus previoufly occupied by oa 
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is only one merit the book poffeffes, many of thofe wander- 
ings of the diftempered imagination of pAiofophers, which they chufe 
to call hypothefes, are quoted in the notes, and fome of them we fhal! 
¢ite for of amu(lement of our readers; to cite much of the work itfelf 
,will be impoffible, as the only attempts the author makes to awake 
from the torpor of dullnefs, are occafional fallies of indecency and 


ss 
o begin, however, with what is moit pleafant, with approbation 
not cenfure, we quote with fatisfaction the following extract from 


Bihhop Watfon’s Preface to his Chemical Effays. 


“«Jtis the obfervation of an acute writer, that “the prefent mode, of 
fending our young men into France and Italy, tends only to-till Great Britain 
With DABLEKS IN VIRTU, PRETENDERS IN TASTE, SCIOLISTS in LITE- 
gaTURE, and INFIDELS in RELIGION.” 


“Jfthe difcontinuance of zhis mode fhall at all Jeffen the confequences 
derived from it by our youag men of rank, fome advantage will 
arife to this country from the revolutions on (he continent of Europe. 
This paflage alfo from the work itfelf meets our approbation. 


“Buieo—was a cattle-fancier, and thought to deferve well of his coun- 
try by giving them more fat than lean. Has he not been hardly uled for 
raifing neat ¢o half-a-crown a pound—when every pound of flzih, perhaps, 
flood him in a pound in good money? One of his barrel-fhaped moniters 
devoured four times as much as any natural ox; and looked much better in 
the window of a print-fhop, exhibited as a prize ox, than in Smithfield, 
| where it was not confidered as fit to be eaten by Chriltian people.” 


“We have neither fpace nor inclination here to enter into an invetti- 
oo of the fpeculative and opulent agriculturifts of the prefent day, 

tit mult be obvious to common fenie, that the only rational object 
of'agricultural improvement is to produce the largeft quantity of con- 
fumable provifions, and at the cheapeft rate, an objeét to which the 
experimental hufbandry of the prefent day feems diametrically 
oppofite. 

Lavater, whofe writings of phyfiognomy have made fo much noife 
latelyy has carried the fame idea in the hand-writing. 


“Lavater has no doubt, that sawp-waritiNnG is founded on the real 
difference of moral character ; that the resent disposition of mind has an influ- 
encé on the writing, and that a man forms his letters very dillerently when 
Weating a disagreeable (ubject, and amuting himtelt with an agreeable cor- 
telpondence. He has made the following nice diltinctions in hand-writing. 


The swdstance and body of the letters. 
heir form and their manner of rounding. 

Their eighth and length. 

Tleeir Aosttion, 

Their connection. 

The interval which feparates them. 

Phe interval between the lines. 


Whether thefe lait are straight or awry, 
Bb 3 The 
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The fairness of the writing. 
Its lightness‘or heaviness. 


Perhaps there may be more probability in this hypothefis than thy 
formed on the countenance, as the operations of the hand will de more 
likely to be influenced by the temper of the mind than the feature of the 
face, but they are both. liable to be fo effentially affected by accidenta| 
circumftances, that it is impoflible that any thing like a rational fyfem 
can be founded on either. od 

ExtraGting again from the notes, perhaps credulity itfelf could 
hardly think what follows could, at the clofe of the eighteenth cen. 
tury, come from any other pen than that of a maniac. 


* In the 19th.century (fays Dr. Gintannex) the tranfmutation of me. 
tals will be generally known and practifed. Every cuemisr, every an- 
Tist, will make GoLp; kitchen utensils will be of sttver, and ever 
GoLp—which will contribute mc:e than any thing elle to Arolong Life, poi! 
foned at prefent by the oxyds of copper, lead, ait iron, which we daily 
{wallow with our food. There will then be no other riches than nazural 
riches; the produétions of the foil; artificial riches, fuch as gold, filver, and 
paper money, will vanifh in the hands of thofe who have accumulated 
them. What a revolution in socity! Every enlightened chemift will agree 
with me, that this revolution is not only probable, Sut at no great distance!!! 

Phil. Mag. Vol. V1. p. 353. 


Vhe nineteenth chapter is devoted to the expofure of the horrid 
cruelties infli€ted on animals for the purpole of. experiments in na- 
tural philofophy ; the examples are fuch as would fhock many‘of cur 
readers. When in the prefent fyftem of education an early impreffion 
is made on the young mind of the duty of mercy to anima!s: when this 
“duty is in fome cafes enforced by our jurifpruderice, what muft be 
our opinion of the diabolical practice of putting animals to the moft 
excruciating torture, merely to gratify the wanton’ curiofity of afew 
idle fciolifts, Whatever diflike we have to the general complexion 
of the work, we mutt give our praife, even to an attempt to employ 
the arms of ridicule againft fuch violators of humanity ; and have 
only to lament that the weapon had not been of a better temper and 
a tharper edge. 

To make amends however for this cruelty to animals, our mo- 
dern naturalifts have an ample fhare of fentimental feeling for the 
vegetable world: of proofs of this we can give an extraét, with- 
out, fearing to excite any fenfation in our readers but that of ti- 


. fibility, 


“ Mr. C,-Wuarre oblerves, that there is no /imzz to the refearches of mo- 


* dern philofophy., We find the following curious morlel in a treatifevon be 


Maladies of Elms, read at the late Inftitute at Paris. 

“‘ Itis along time fince the Abbe Roger Schabol has fhewn the refemy 
blances which fubfift between the animal and vegetable economy, and the 
fimilitude both of the maladies and remedies, particularly in sus cical casts 
We may apply this theory to all the maladies which arife from checked vam 
gpiration and interrupted circulation | 
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Flim-Flams; or, the Life and Errors of my Uncle, Se. 395 


« TREES are animated, they have their feod, their enjoyments, their grief” 
their, Acalth, their illness, thee watching, their slec#, theit emanations, their 
abiorptions, their infancy, their growth, their puderty, their manhood, and their 


“ The man who does not find in animals YOUNGER BROTHBRS, and in 
scousINS, more or leis removed, is unacquainted with Ais own nature, 


and is devoid of the e/ements of morality.” 
iad Waite on the Gradations in Man, p. 6. 


“ The readers of the Botanic Gakpen may, perhaps, beve fuppoled 
that.in the tales of the loves of the plants, the author intended only toani- 
mate the theory of Linnzus by a beautifu) fiction. But they have miftaken 
his parpolc, and h:s botanical creed, who have thus conceived of them, 
He was never in his life more in earneft than i aferibing to VEGETABLES 
the sensations, the affections, the fassiens, and even the designs of what we 
ordinary mortals believe animals alone to be capable. 1t was one of his fa- 
yourite Opinions, that PLaNTs are truly animals! This, in his Péytologia, 


he ftrenuoully labours to illuityate, and to prove.” 
| : Phil. Meg. Vol. VI. p. 173. 


“ This is very probably true—Dr. Dax win meant more than meets the 
vulgar ear, when he fung that man has 


© His brother emmets and his sister WORMS.’ 


“ IT believe he felt a great deal for his vegetables ; and for his son, and for 
all his friends /—He aflerts in his Temple of Nature, that this world is no- 
thing but a slaughter house, molt piteouily he whines for the fender grass and 
the embiyon seed, which languinary lambs and doves devour !” 


Dr. Darwin’s feelings for his fon have been completely exprefled by 
h's fair biographer, and which all her fubfequenc attempts to explain 
away only tend to confirm. 

What words are equal to exprefs the cenfure due to the writer of 
fueh a paflage as this: if fuch be their effects on female manners and 
female delicacy, the fine arts are the corruptors, and not the orna- 


ments of polifhed focicty. 


“ Let our travelled ladies who have walked without Jarm with gentlemen 
through every mufeum in Europe, and beheld all that Grecian art, even 
when playful, could thew, teach their countrymen that true modelly diidains 
not to examine, with a fieady eye, the masculine parts of the antique statues, 
c<onieious that they are as chaliely reprefented as thole of children by the 
hand of nature, which Innocence may, and does daily, behold unblutuing ; 


which, when mutilated, or clumsily concealed, fhews a narrow mind!” : 
Georce Cumsexcann’s Thoughts on Outline, Sc. p. 44. 


To the obje&tions we have already made as to the execution of this 
work, we have one to add of a more ferious import; we mean the 
want of diftinétion in the author’s cenfure, and mvolving names of 
jut and deferved celebrity in the fame ridicule’ with thoie, ot, toolifh 
and impudent pretenders to fcience, whofe only merit les in im- 
pudent affertion and extravagant paradox: befides. the immorality 
and the malice of this, it fruftrates the whole intent of the work, 


and converts fatise into the higheft ftrain of panegyric ; for what can 
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376 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


be higher prait.to fuch ephemeral dreamers than to fee themfelves 
named with {uch perions as Dr. Herfchell and his fitter, and Sir Jo. 
feph Banks. 


Sermons. By William Laurence Brown, D. D. Principal of Marit. 
chall College and Univertity: Profeffor of Divinity and Minifter 
of Grey-Friars Church, Aberdeen: one of his Majefty’s Chaplains 
in ordinary, in Scotland; and Member of the provincial Societies 
of Arts and Sciences of Utrecht and Holland. 8vo. Pr. 491, 
Contftable and White, Edinburgh ; London, Longman and Co, 
1804, , 

Brown .is one of the many thoufands whom that dreadful 
convulfion, the French Revolution overwhelmed in its deftruc-« 
tive progrefs. He was minifter of the Englith Church in Utrecht, 
when the French took poffeffion of Holland ; he was compelled to give 
up his means of fubfiftence, to abandon his little flock, and feek an 
afylum in. Britain, Before his expulfion took place, we believe that 
he had been of ufe to the government of this country, and, as there 
was no profpeét of his re-eftablifhment at Utrecht, his fervices were 
rewarded by placing him at the head of MarifchaJl College, in 

Aberdeen. He is already known to the public by two ingenious 

effuys, on the folly of fcepticifm, and on the natural equality of man, 

on h:$ rights, and his duties He has likewife written a poem on 
fenfibility, which we have never feen. 

The fermons, now before us, will not diminifh the literary reputa- 
tion which Dr. B, had already acquired. In them he appears to be 
the true interpreter of that fcripture which is our guide unto falvation; 
with plainnefs, yet withelegance, with fervour, without wild enthufiafn 
he lays before Chriftians the docirines of the gofpel, and exhorts them 
to be guided by its precepts. 

The volume confifts of eighteen fermons, the fubjects of which we 
fhall lay before our readers. 1. On the Duty and Charaéter of a 
Chriftian Preacher: preached on the writer’s admiffion to the Welt 
Church, Aberdeen. 2. On the Love of God. 3. On the Joy and 
Peace of Believing and Pra@ising the Gofpel. 4. ° Cn the Nature, the 
Caufes and the Effects of Indifference with regard to Religion, 5, On 
the F. lly of Procraftination with regard tothe concerns of Religion. 6. 
On the Vanity of Religion unlef. confidered as the chiet Good, and 
accompanied with Zeal and Perfeverance. 7. On the Nature, the 
Effefts, and the Rewards of Conftancy and Perfeverance in Reljzion, 
8. On the Progrefive Nature of Religion in the Soul. g. Oa 
the Specific Quatit.es of Pi udence and Simplicity of Chara&er.:10. On 
the union of >Prudence and Simplicry ot CharaGer. ro. On the 
Matives to Cultivate Prudence and S mplicity of Chara@ter. 12. On 
the Happinefs of a Miod, open to Convictio® of Truth, and attached to 
Duty. 13. On the Temptations and )Yanytrs*of Opulence and 
gxalted Station, 34, On the Temptations of Poverty; on the 
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Happinefs of the middle Conditions of Life ; with inferences from 
thewhole Subject. 15. On Pride. 16. On the Grounds of Pride. 
1, On Humility. 18. On the unfailiag Nature of Charity, as a 
Motive tocultivate it: preached Auguit, 1795, behoot of a Society, 
inffituted for the Relief of the Sick Poor, and enuded the Sick AMZan's 
Friend. 4 

It will be perceived that thefe fubjects embrace a wide range of 
duty ; and touch either diredtiy, or indire€tly on what it chiefly con- 
cerns a Chriftian to know and topractife. in thefe fermons, as in all 
human produdtions; there are inequalities: but they appear to us to 
be, upon the whole, the productions of a found head, a warm heart, 
and a truly Chriftian temper of mind; to which may be added no 
inconfiderable degree of tafte and literary acquirement. We fubjoin 
afew extracts, from which our readers muy judge for’ themfelves. 
We do not give them as the belt {pecimens, that might have been 
produced, but as fair teftimonials of the talents of the author. 


{fn Sermon IV, ‘*On the Nature, the Caufes, and the Effe&s of ° 


Indifference with regard to Religion,*”’ we have the following ienfible 
acute difcrimination between indifference and moderation. 


“T fhall confider the peculiar and fpecific nature of lukewarmnefs and 
indifference in religion. Now, in invefligating the appropriate qualities 
of objects, it is of great importance to difcriminate them from others to 
which they bear fome refemblance. In the prefent cafe, this is more to be 
attended to, that there are both virftes and vices with which religious 
indifference is, from affinity, apt to be confounded, according to the light 
in which it is viewed. 

“We muft, in the firft place diftinguith it from moderation, whofe 
difguife it often aflumes, and impofes the-eby, not only on beholders, 
but the perfon hirofelf who is under its influ‘nce. Alcdevation is that 
quality and habit of foul which maintains due order, proportion, and 
ftrength, among all our a¢tive principles and powers, reftraining them from 
excefs, directing then to their proper objects, and afhgning, toeach of thete, 
its real value, and the jut degree of defire and.exertion with which it ought 
tobe purfued. Moderation, therefore, indu-es us to be indifferent, with 


regard to indifferent matters ; but requires zeal in relation to thofe of folid - 


and extenfive import. On this very ground the /corn-r, who idicules 
facred things, aud the wicked and u»gedly, are, in {eripture, reprefented as 
fynonimous.— Lukewarmnefs deftroys the effeatial differences of objeéts, 
reduces importance to infignificance, magnitude to imallnefs, dignity to 
abjection, excludes both averficn and attachment, and neither roufes to 
oppofition, nor animates to defence. Mvderation, jatily difcriminating 





Si ee 


* About the middle of the laft cencury a little volume containing mach © 


valuable matter, was publifhed on this fubjeét, by Dr. Squire; who was 
clerk of the clofet to the late Frince of Wales, father to his prefent 
Majefty. His title is “ Indifference for religion inexcufable; or a ferious; 


impartial, and practical Review of the certainty, importance, and harinony 


@ religion both patural and revealed.” Rey. 
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between one article of faith, ane mode of-worfhip; one duty, and another 

‘fi " ‘ ° ’ 
—not only petialis, but powerfully prompts the affections to operate with 
that lively vigour which ‘their proper objects are calculated to excite 
Indifference, comfidering all religious concerns as defervirg lefs uutteriticn than 
a duefenfe of their value will aeceffarily produce; diffufes a to: pid languor 
over the heart, and kills every feed and {pring of devotion. Mederation is 
chiefly difcovered in candidly inlerpreting motives of conduct, where 
appearances are unfavourable, and in mercifully forgiving faults; without 
either loofening the force of obligation, or countenancing laxity of principle, 
Indifference is little concerned about principles or duties, fpeaks coldly of 
both in the abftraét, and is neither anxious for the maintenance, nor 
affe@téd ‘by the fubverfion of ‘the former ; neither indignant at the violation, 
nor pleafed with the obfervance of the latter. The moderate Chriftian 
entertains fome refpect for well-meaning, though mifinformed piety, becaute 
the difpofition itfelf is amiable, in whateverform itappear. The /usewarm, 
having litle or-no, regard for piety at all, is ready to treat it with feyerity 
or derifion, whenever it is erroneoufly dire@ted. If it be tin@tured with 
enthufiafm,. he reprefents it as inflammatory violence. If it lean to fupertti- 
tion, he regards it as deliberate hypocorify. This fevere or contemptuous 
treatment of erring piety, is one principal feature of indiffirence, as 
diftinguithed from soderatton. 

“ jp faa, as far as relates to the effence and vital fpirit of religion, the term 
moderation is utterly inapplicable. What is religion, properly underf{tood? 
Whatis genuine piety? Isit not that principle which fhould reign fuper or 
to every other, and govern all our thoughts, our affections, and aétions? 
To fay that this fnould be moderare, is to fay, that it thall be under the 
contrel of fome higher power, that it thould be deititute of energy and 
comprehention ; 1s to tay, that we fhould be mederately pious, moderately 
benevolent, moderately temperate ; is to reduce each of thefe branebes of 
virtue below its proper tone. Our Saviour bas commanded us ¢o Jove the 
Lord our God with al!,cur beart, and all cur foul, avd all our mind, and al! our 
frength, and our neighbours asourfelves. Vhe apoitle declares, that pure re 
jigien, aud undyfiied before Ged, and the Fa:ber, is this, to viftt the futberlefs 
avd the widows im ther affithon, and to keep bimfelf unfpotied from rhe world, 
Tofuch difpofitions, to tuch virtues, can any limitations be fixed? All the 
more clevated affections, all the virtuous habits of the foul admit and require 
continual progreis,, which, begun on earth, fhall be perfected in heaven. 
Tbe pack of thejufh ts asthe feining ight, which fbineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. Religion is,,in fine, that power, that energy, that {pirit, which 
minft over-rule and moderate every other principle, but can never be re- 
ftrained itfelf, heeaute comprehending and purfuing all that is virtuous and 
excellent, it may. be defediive, but can never run to excefs. It difdains 
euntraction,. Jt is weakened by confinement. It degenerates, if it does 
hot extend. In the &rong and beautiful language of prophecy, it con 
fiantly renewus its flrength; it mounts up with wings of eagles; it runs and 1s 
mot weary; it svalkete and 1s not faint. _ Moderation, therefore, in religiovs 
matters, can, fignify only that the firft and higheft place being allotted to 
pure and enlightened piety, articles of faith, modes of worfhip, and rules 
of practice, which beloog not to its eflence, are not invefted with the impor- 
tance of fundamental points, and that even effential religion itfelf is not 
uiaintained and defended by means inconfiftent with its nature and its * 
y 
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jntollerent zeal, and perfecuting violence, If this be the true character 
qeligious moderation, how abfurdly is indifference confounded with it, 

orexhibited in its guile! | 
We do not, however, give this as the whole of what the author has 

fid on this part of his fubjeGt: he has confidered it in other points of 
view; but our limits forbade us to purfue him farther; the whole fer- 

mon is highly worthy of perulal. , 

In Sermon XI. ** On the motives to cultivate Prudence, and Sim- 

icity of Character” after having fhewn the bad confequences wh.ch 
arife from the wanc of thefe viriues in private life, he thus paints the 
ftill more fatal effects which oppofite principles have, when they aét 
on fociety at large. 


“If, from the circle of private life, you tarm your eycs to the gveat 
theatre of the world, you behold {till more direful features exhibited by 
weaknefs‘of judgment an.l by corruption of heart. Iu contentions for 
power, in the extenfion of ambitions purfuits, in the fupport of tyrannical 
dominion, in dark confpiracies to overturn governments regularly ettablithed, 
and wifely admiviftered, what wild and ex‘ravagant fchemes have often 
been devifed ! what dreadful crimes have been commutted ! what widely- 
fpreading calamities produced !'—Where every action was big with import- 
ance to human happinefs, the mott profligate indifierenc to it has been ma- 
nifefted. Where the greateit circum{pection, prodence, difcernment, and 


moderation were required, the moft precipitate rathnefs has, frequently,’ 


been difplayed. That a fpirit of fadtion is the mott pernicious to the com- 
mon welfare, which involves that of every member of fociety, is tniver- 
fally acknowledged in theory, but, in practice, 1s generally negleéted. 
The love of country and of public good, is an affeion fo noble, and to 
firong!y incumbent on all who partake the benefits of civil government, that 
every perfon pretends to be, in fome meafure, under its influence. But, in 
~ how few does it exiftin its native purity! How many aflume its .ppearance 
as acloxk to the malignant defigns of a faci us or tarbulenc, a diiontented 
or vindictive fpirit! lo all tuch the 4a mleffucfs of the dove is unknown. 
Even when intention is pure, with regard to pub! c concerns, the want of 
the qwifdom of the ferpent occafions fuch falfe notions of commo interett, 
that the enthufiaft, who adts under their influence, is offen a more 
dangerous, becaule he is a more unmanageable, member of fociety, than 
the man who feels little of public fpirit, bat quietly profecates his own 
felfifh emolument. Pclitical theories, contrary to experience, but embraced 
with enthufiafm, purfued with violence, and maibtained with obttinacy ; 
difappointed views of gain or of preferment ; a delire of bumbling othe. 
More virtuous or more fortunate; the faife fhame of acknowledging an 
egregious error ;—thefe, and fimilar delufions betray many into political 
extravagance of opinion or conduét, which excites aftonifhment among all 
who are free from the unbappy influence of thole prejudices and paflions. 
The perfons, into whofe charaéter this extrvagance enters, will often mas 
nifeft difcrimination and good fénfe on every other fubje@, and praGice 
juftice and humanity where party is not concerned. But, bring them ou 


the topic that roufes their paffions, and, like all madmen,’ they dbandon 
every rule of prudence, and every dictate of equity. Had they cultivated 
the wifdom of the ferpent, and barm'effiefs of the dove, cow'd they have fallea 
into fuch error, or haye been guilty of fuch violation of all principle? 

* DireQing 
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“ Dite&ing now your view to the {phere of religion, obferve what calg. 
mities, aud-perverfions of ali that is facred, have xefulted from the wane 
ef the primary qualities under confideration. All religious enthufiaky 
ori instes, 4530 aver-heated imagination, fet loofe from the control of 
rea Ms, and trampling on every dictate of common fente. Superftition of 
every kind is the child of ignorance, bas been nowifhed by unmanly terror, 
and, baving attained maturity, is fupported and confirmed by a long traig 
of infignificant ceremoney. Bigotry, and her attendant perfecution, {pring’ 
from a combination of fpiritual pride, prefumption, and a total difregard 
for the rights of-confcienve. All thefe fpecies of falfe and perverted reli. 
gion are bofiile to the interefts of geuine piety, dangerous to focial interes 
courle, and, while’ they fofter the moit degrating notions of the Supreme 
Being, alio vilify and corrupt the rations) and modecra nature of man. Add 
to this, the difmal catalogue of calamities, wisich ignorance or depravity, 
has, with regard to religious wysiters, occafioned, and you behold the 
firongeft arguments for cultivating the union enjoined in the iexi, See 
men perveriing the nobleft gift of God, even divine revelaiion,—raiting or 
fomenting groundlefs, yet envenomed animofities and firifes, — covering, 
with the matk of the bafeft hypocrily, their own e ecrable patiions,—per. 
forming deeds of flagrant injuiice, or of atrocious crue!ty,—fpreading defo- 
Jation and mifery among ma :kind—thinking they did Cod god /ervi.- by 
pt igpts and torturing their brethren ; fuppofing they offered a facritice 

ighly acceptably by tormenting themfelves,—ruthing precipiiately into 
defiruQion.—and courtirg,,on earth, a crown of martyrdom which they 
Were not like.y to obtain in heaven! Confider all this, and fay, if theve be 
not abundant reafon to regret that zea/ of fo many well meaning pertons 
has been, and fii is. fo little according to knowledge, and that the depravity 
of fo many others, fhould have dittorted the fair face of religion? hail 
not this view of the effects of ignorance of divine with make as couar all 
things but dofi, fo bbe excellency of the knowledze of Chrifi Jefus our Lord, and 
pray ibe Father «f lights, with «bom is novariablenefs, niitier foadow of turning, 
to endue ws cith the quiflim that is from above ? Shall not the confideratica 
of corruption, prevailing in the midft ot fo much religious knowledge, in- 
duce us earneftly to intreat the Farber of /pirits to enable us tokecp our bearls 
uyth all diligence, fince out f them ure cbe iffues of life? 

“See, now, on the other hand, maiy ignerantly or wickedly confounding 
every ipecies ot rejigion with fuperftition. or bigotry, not only dif-arding 
all regard for divine revelation, reyeCting Chrift as an umpotior, and fetting 
up the crade imaginations of their own minds, as the only rule of life; 
but even denying the providence, the attributes, and the c%ifence of God, 
wthont the behef of which human fociety cannot be maintained! See 
them, in proof of the excellence of their fyfem, exhibiting greater folly 
thaa the moft abje& fuperftition ever evin:ed ; zeal more intemperate than 
ever characterized the wildeft religious fanatic, or the fierceft religious bigot; 
and more atrox ious cruelty, than the annals of facred perfecution have re- 
corded | When we reflect on this circumftance, fhall we not implore God, 
with the utmott fervour, to eftablifh in our minds, a fleady adherence to 
the gofpel, to prevert our being corrupted from the jimplicity that is in Chrif, 
and to enable us to wak worthy of the vocation wherewrth we are called. 


Wedo not'approve of the phrafe ‘* facred perfecution,’’ in this a4 
ua, 
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tat. Perfecution, properly fo called, can never be facred. Againft 
qutrageous or infidious enemies Chiiftians muft adopt meafures of 
defence, but the mild fpirit of the gofpel admits of no perfecution. 
The See of Rome, indeed, ever fince itrofe to confequence and power, 
has adopted, and enforced a perfecuting principle ; but Chriftianity has 
pofuch principle, and, of courfe, perfecution cannot, with propriety, 
be denominated /acred, 
We conclude our extracts, from this volume, with part.of what 
the author has faid on a very hackneved subject, the advantage poflefled 
by the middie ranks in life. It is a difadvantage under which all 

chers labour, that nove/ty the rain-bow purfuit of al] mankind, is 
oat their power. Their fubjects have ever been, and always mutt 
be, moft intere(ting to the human race: they havg, from that caufe, 
from the earlieft times exercifed the pens of innumerable writers of the 
meft tranfcendent abilities. And however we may boaft of our advance- 
ment in phyfics, we rather fulpeét that the powers of ratiocination ate 
upon a level with what they were more than a thoufand years ayo. Let 
not then a preacher be defpifed though he {peaks nothing new, If he 
fpeak home to your underftanding, and your hearts. © And if he pub- 
lith his fermons, let him not meet your difupprobation if he treat his 
fubje&t as a man of talents; though he may tell you truchs, with 
which you were previoufly well acquainted. 

Our author does treat his fubject as a man of talents. 


_ “It is proper, in the firft place, to obferve that pure and unallayed felicity 
sno where to be found upon earth. Every fituation of life is Lubject to 
the common Jot of humanity, a Jot of fuffering as well as of enjoyment. 
Every human being is Jiable to error, and contaminated by fin. © Whi ¢ this 
is the cafe, h ppinefs can never flow from its pyreft fource. In eflimating 
the different conditions of life, therefore, as connected with fruition, the 
preference muft be given to that which is expofed to the fewett and moft 
fupportable evils, and admits of as much felicity as is compatible with the 
fate of man in this world. 

“If we fix our attention, then, on corporeal pleafures, and on the grate 
fal objecis of fenfe, we thall tind that the middle ftation of life pofleffes 
thefe, in that degree which both produces their higbeft relith, and promifes 
their continuance. The circle of thefe enjeyments is far ‘rom being large, 
and a moderate fortune may eafily compaf{s the whole of it. Even tenfua! 
peafures muft, in order to be relifhed, be prepared by activity, and in. 
terfperfed with more ferious and important eccupations. Man, even in his 
ftate of innocence, was not deftined to pafs his days in indolence and loth, 
but required by God to dre/i and keep the garden in which he had placed 
him. Eden afforded its variety of delicious [ruits, only to the band thar 
Invited, by cult re and attention, its trees to bloffom, and to bear. Happy 
emblem of that condition of life, which is moft favourable to real delight ! 
In this middle fphere, where neither riches preclude exertion, nor poverty 


Circumfcribes, and depreffes it, application muft be given to fome ute ul, 


or honourable occupation, which requires either moderate corporeal exer- 
ion, or the eafy exercife of mental faculties. What a relith this affords 
to the unavoidable indulgence of fenfe, or to the intervals of recreation, 
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is too evient to ftand in need of illuftration or proof. What can opulence 
furnith, that may not be enjoyed in a middling tiation, in an equa’, if not 
in a higher degree? Is it the luxurious repaft, where appetite fickens, sa 
dies by euceffive refinement? Is it the (how, and the pageant which glitter 
for a moment, and then, difguft and enflave? Is it the multiplicity of tent 
venience which enervates, and vainly endeavours to fupply the ‘vies of 
native Vigour hy adv ontitious aid? Thefe are indeed, denied to the midile 
rank of life, bur, with this denial is conneéted the true relith of external 
enjoyment. Is it, in fine, the abundant refource for the indulgeuce of 
charity, which a‘ enevolent heart iods in an opulent fortune? But, before 
I allow that the advantage is real, I muft know that the charitable heart js 
given along with opulence. 

“1 we turn to gratifications purely mental,—the improvement of the 
underftanding —the exercife of the beft aff Gions of human nature, —the 
{weet intercourfe of teal friendthip,—the delights and confolations of pure 
and uncorrupted piety,—the difcharge of every focia] and civil duty,—in 
which a principal part of happinefs confifts,—we fhall acknowledge that 
the middle ftation ts the foil beft adaped to the culture and perfeétion of 
every guality intellectual or moral. ‘The means of infiruction are at hand, 
Thefe the perfous, placed in this fphere, are commonly impelled to im. 
prove by the neceffity of education, iv order to their acquiring re{pe@ and 
rnfiuence.—Luxury or oftentation enfeebles not their powers, nor does 
poverty exclude the cultivation of them. Their minds, neither contraMed 
py the ignorance peculiar to ignoble ftation, nor diflipated by the folly of 
fathionadle extravagancs, are capable of the largett compafs of thought. 
All the fields of knowledge lie open before them, and thefe they are fiimu- 
Joted, by the ftrongeft motives, to explore, as their capacities and inclina- 
tions may lead them. Neither tempted by that pride, which fo cally {prings 
up in an exalted ftate, to fhake of all fenfe of dependence on God, nor in- 
duced to yiew bim through that gloomy (ky, which is often fpread over 
pepury, they are prompted to cherifh the impreffions of religion ; and the 
knowled :e they receive, renders them deep and rational. ‘Yo him who is 
not too much raited above, nor depretled too muck below his fellow-men, 
ai} the toctal and civil virtues affume the engaging afpeét of reciprocal 
duties and obligations. Their fulitment being neither folicited nor con- 
fered inthe form of gratuity, but confidered as the juft compenfation, made 
for common advantages, they are prattifed, under this rational notion, 
with greater fidelity end promptitnde. 

“Befides, the naturai affections are not fuppreffed in the middle fphere, 
or diverted from their proper conrfe, and operate their falutary effects on 
domettic and mi re general intercourfe. Accordingly, the greateft portion 
of the knowledge, ability, and virtue, which exift in the world, will be 
found in this ttation of life. In almott every department of civil fociety, 
the efiicient and operative, if not the oftenfible fervice, is performed by 
thofe who hold a middle rank between the rich and the poor, the meaa 
and the pre-eminently exalted. In a word, this fiation is free from the 
great evils and inconveniences 0 cither of the extremes, and poileiles 
every fubftantial adv ntage which opulence can afford. 1 cannnot omit to 
remark a ftriking analogy, obfervable between the advantages of this con- 
dition, and the arrangement of material nature. It is not the fummits of 
mountains, or the deep recefles of vallies, that are the moft favourable to 
the various productions ef the earth, fublervient to the ufe of man. The 
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omer are too much expofed to the tempeftuous or freezing blaft; the latter, 
w muctt fecladed from the genial rays of the fua, to adaait of the luxari- 
sace of vegetation, the pi ‘oduction of grain, or the maturity of fruit. It 
s the intermediate region is, daly expofed to the fun’s foftering influences, 

nd fheltered from the nipping or ravaging gale, that the earth pours forth 

yer abundance, while culture fally improves all the advantages of mature. 
inhke manner, the middle pofition of life is bett adapted to the produf&ion 
nd improvement of the beit qualities of mind, and to the enjoyment of 
smuch happinefs as the pretent ftate of man will admic. 


There is nothing in all this which a man moderately informed, and 
who has at all reflected on the {tate of human affairs, does not know: 
but, placed before us in the way the writer has done, it cannot fail of 
being imoreffive. To £now, without dang what is right, is molt un- 
profitablé knowledze: and we believe that, in general, it is not trom 
awantof kno: vledge that we fee fo many bad men, and bad Chriitians. 
Hence the duty of the preacher not only to fefsrm, but to roufe men 
t0 ation, to exho-t them to praétife what they do know. 

Upon the whole, whether we confiter thefe fermons merely as ir- 
trary productions, or as the vehicles of found Chriftian morality, we 
think that they merit the attention of the public. 

They are dedicated to the late Archbifhop of Canterbury. 


The Triumph of Mufic; a Poem: in fix Cantos. By Witham Hayley, 
Efq. Pr. 148. tos. 6d. 4to. Pay ne. 1804. 


I. have often perufed Mr. Hayley’s poems with great pleafure - 

it they have not been parti icularly tt: iking for energy of lan- 
guage, they have been particularly diftinguifhed fot a rich, fmooth and 
otithed verfification ; how then are we to account for the talling off 
inthe work now before us, It is unpleafant to be particularly fevere 
on perions who have been defervedly diftinguithed for poetical merit, 
but it is a duty particularly impofed on the critic to notice defecis 
in writers of genius, fince they mult originate more from defign than 
accident. What error can have corrupted: the tafte, or what defect 
vitiated the ear of Mr. Hayley, to occafion him to produce a poem 
like this, after that which he has already produced ? Since*the time 
of Pope whofe verfe fo far corrected the general tafte that few poet 
tasters ever writ very bad verfes, we belicve hardly any poem of the fame 
length has been fubmitted to the public with fo ing y weak and bald 
lines, and with fo few good ones, as this poem of Mr. Hayley’s. 

If roughnefs and carele{Tnefs had been the princ hic errors, we might 
have thought his partiality for Cowper had tempted him to adopt 
the faults of that poet of nature, (tor Cowper’s rhymes are certainly 
hot equal to his blank verfe} but the taults of Cowper are not 
the faults of the Triumph of Mufice Cowper’s are the faults 
of an ardent imagination too hafty to correct and pol:fh, but the Jan- 
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guage of the Triumph of M:fic is throughout languid and Profaic 
without one bold flight of imayination or figure of {peech. 

Mr. Hayley tells us in a thort pretace that the poem is intended tp 
commemorate one ftriking initance of the moral intluence of Mufe 
oa two men, whofe habits of life were barbarcus in the extreme. 
‘This alludes to the fudden change of roiolution in two affaffins, who 
are checked on the inftant they are going to commit a murder, by 
hearing a pious hymn chanted. ‘nis is the plan of the poem, 
Venufia, the fuppoied d.ughtcr of a noble Venctian, named Do. 
nado, is defigned for the bride of an old luxuri. us magnific, named 
Zanetto, Tradhe had been in her infancy inftruted in mutfic bya 
young man, named Lucilio, who married a beautify! yours woman, 
and hada daughter by her, about the fame ase of Venufia, both of 


whom are drowned ia an aquatic expedition. Tae only confola- | 


tion he finds is in the fociety of Venufia, who had been the friend 
and fellow pupil of his daughter. ‘This kind of paternal friendhhip 
at length kindles into violent love, which is encouraged by a maiden 
aunt of the Jady’s, and ends ina private marriage and elopement, 
Through the affiftance of a prie(t, named ‘Theodore, the lovers take 
retuge at Milan. 

As foon as Donado is informed of the finht of his daughter, he is 
in a violent rage; not fo the good-natured old difappointed lover, 


“ Who with a cool good nature faid, his voice 
Should give its fanci.on to Venutia’s choice.” 


Donado employs two defperate ruffians, Lucio and Bafi', to fol- 
low Lucilio to Milan and allaffinate him ; but they are deterred tromthis 
purpofe, as has been faid, by hearing him fing a hyma, are thoroughly 
converted, and become his faithful friends. ‘Che lovers now fly 
trom Milan toa country feat of Manfredi, who affords them an 
afylum, though he never fees them, as he has made a vow ot foli- 
tude, having accidentally killed his fon, and loft an infant daughter, 
All the powers of mufic are exerted in vain (though furely it would 
have been a more probable triumph of mufic than the other) to 
lure the reclufe from his folitude. The implacable Donado ftill 
follows up his revenge, and finding out this afylum of Lucilio, he 
comes himfelf to affaffinate him, difguifed like a Turk; and as he 
is on the point of executing his purpofe, Mantredi rufhes in, over- 
powers and difarms him: a general eclairciffement now takes place, 
and Venufia is difcovered to be the loft daughter of Manfredi, whom 
Donado had bribed the nurfe to give him in the place of his own 
child, who was dead, but on whofe life his fortune depended. 

Such is the fable, not very interefting in itfelf, nor in the detail of 
the circumftances. The reafon of the new and extraordinary at- 
rangement of this piece fhal! be given in the author’s own words. 


« The incident was fo powerful, it occurred continually to my recollec 
tion, and I imagined it might be advantageous to a poem founded upon th 
to mtroduce a variety ot perions, whole pea uliar characters and er 
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might naturally give rife to great varieties of verfe. LT hoped fuch an‘in- 
troduciion of brief compnditions for Mufic might produce a defirable effect 
in relieving that monotony, of which many reade ‘rs are apt to complain 
in perufing fucceilive books of heroic rhyme, though compofed by the mott 
harmonious of our poets.” 


We really feel a little indignant at this arrogant paradox, and we 
mift afk Mr. Haylev, who thefe readers are who con plain of the 


‘monotony of Pope’s Homer and Dryden’s Virgil? the cfeét of the 


latter we think would not have been improved if every line of the 

t's divine Ode on the Triumph of Mufic had been interwoyen 
with it. We have read Mr. Hayley’s Triumph of Temper, with- 
dut feeling any thing of the tedium ; but if tedium be felt in reading 

along pocm, very little fuperior to the be!!man’s verfes, the tedium 
will not be improved by lyrical interpolations, that favor of the fchool 
of Sternltold and Hopkins. 

The making even a dillylable is never done by our good poets: it 
occurs here twice in twenty lines. 

“ Love fails to fhicld its vot’ries ever here, 
From vain folicitude and anxious fear. 

And near it flowers half clofed appear to fhun 
Even the heat of a dec lining fun. 

In the firft line of the firft couplet the effect would have been 
fomething better had votary been a trifyllable, and even a monofy!- 
lable. 

Such a couplet as this we feldom meet with in a ferious poem. 


« While in his thoughts colleéted he began 
For tignals of ditirefs to form a plan.” 
Or as thus: 


« The truth to tell, a truth to others clear, 
Their real father was a goudolier.” 


In one of the hymns we meet with this colloquial barbarifm. 
« Where milery is s0 7ife.”” 
Let us not be deemed too fevere in our ftri@ures on this work ; 
young writers, whatever their crrors may be, fhou!d be treated with 
mildnefs ; and thefe errors fhould be pointed out with candour; but 


a veteran poet, who we know can write very well, if he not only 
thoofes to write very ill but feems to glory in it, we muft think de- 


ferving of the fevereft lafhes of criticifm. 
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A Colleé&tion of Modern and Contemporary Voyages and Travels, cm. 
taining, 1. Tranflations from foreign Languages of Voyages and 
Travels never before publifhed. 2. Original Voyages and Travels, 
never before publifed. 3. Analyses of new Voyages and Travels, 
publifhed in England. Vol.1. Pp. 608. Price 15s. Phil 
Jips. 1805. 


N the courfe of our duty as literary cenfors, we have fo often had 
oceafion to defcant on the great utility of books of travels, and 
on the advantage arifing to fociety from an extenfive circulation of 
fagh works, that to introduce additional obfervations would be to re. 
peat a theme which has long been exhaufted, and of which there can 
be but one opinion. It has often and juftly been regretted tlat this 
interefting branch of literature has in England been confined to a 
very limited extent, on account of the great price at which mott yo- 
Jumes: of travels are publifhed; and though feveral attempts have 
been made to circulate them at a moderate expence, without infring- 
ing upon the property of the original publifhers, yet, though the 
works have fometimes been conducted by men of abilities, they have all 
fallen fhort of their object. Without ftopping to inveftigate the 
caules of fuch failures, which muft readily fuggeft themfelves to our 
readers, we fhall proceed to anal) fe the volume before us, which ap- 
pears to have fume unufual claims to attention, though it be very far 
trom that degree of perfection of which we think it is fufceptible. 

It is certainly of no fmall advantaye to this undertaking that the 
promifes in the Profpe€tus, and ftatements in the title-page, are 
ftrictly fulfilled. The tranflations have never before been made in 
Englith. The original part is the produ€tion of no commen hand, 
and the analyles are performed with found difcrimination and ¢an- 
dour. 

The firft work in the volume is the intercfting travels of M. 
Caifas through I{tria and Dalmatia, a country which no patron of 
the arts can reflect on without a mixture of regret and admiration; 
regret at the ob{curity in which their hiftory 1s enveloped, and ad- 
WMiration of the wondertul and infcrutable defigns of Providence, by 
reducing as it were on a fudden, a people who proclaimed themfelves 
the matters of the world, to the loweft and mott pitiable ftate of de- 
gradation. Such a ftate is that of the prefent inhabitants of Iitra 
and Dalmatia; the height to which their predecetlors had arrived, 18 
known to every peifon acquainted with ancient hiftory. 

We noticed the nature and progreflive publication of this (plendid 
original as early as the year 18c0*, at which period it had excited 
a confiderable intereft on the Continent; and although in the tranl- 
lation before us it fuflers from a certain degree of mutilation which 
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* Vide Anti-Jacobin, Vol. V. p. 559. 
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thas undergone, yet, from a conviction that it is a work eminently 
aalculated to promote ufeful knowledge, we are pleafed to fee it be- 
fore the public in a way that renders it ealily attatnable. 

The late Emperor of Germany, Jofeph II. was at the head of a 
fociety for promoting difcoveries in the arts and iciences, held at 
Vienna; and this body wifhing to procure defigns of t! he ancient mo- 
puments and moft ftriking fcenes in the environs of ‘Triefte, ap- 
pointed in the year 17 82. M. Cafias, an artilt, who had already 
gained much celebrity, to execute their project. Had this artift 
combined the qualifications of a man. of letters, his refearches into 
the ancient literature of thofe regi ions might hive thrown confider- 
able light upon certain points of hiftory, which now remain in ob- 
feurity. But, if his tour have not abounded in that kind of infor- 
mation which gives full fatisfaction to the antiquarian, it is, neverthe- 
lefs, of Much intereft from the authenticity of the materials which 
have been derived from his curfory notes. In the prefent trantlation, 
the hiftorical part has been abridyed with conti: lerable judgment ; ; and 
inthis abridgment fome very entertaining particulars are preferved, 
relative to the manners and cuitoms of the prefent inhabitants, on 
which we believe no writer has touched fince the time of Spon and 
Fortis. OF the different clafles of pcOp te who now inhabit, or ra- 
ther wander, through the countr es in quellion, the Scilavonians, or, as 
the sathor ¢ valle them, Uicoques and the Morlachians, are moft worthy 


of notice. 


“ Tt appears, from the molt authentic accounts of thefe countries, that 
the tyr: mt of the different rulers was always fo exceflive, from the time 
of Conitantine, that every perion in; authority became an objeét of terror 
to the unfortunate inhabitants, and induced them to emigrate from town to 
town, till the fugitives became fo wumerous as to forma difiinat clafs of peo- 
plein Dalmatia, where they received a particular denomination. Scoco, 
the real fignification of which is emigrant, was the appellation wh ich they 
acquired; and which, by a corrupt pronunciation, or by tranfiation into 
other tongues, formed that of Uicoque. hele people, as might be ex- 
pected, bore an implacable enmity agaiilt their perfecutors ; ‘and when 
they had aillembled together, their numbers became futlic avin formidable 


lo avenge them'elves on therrtyrants, the Turks, whole territory t! ey con- 
tantly ravaged, carrying off their cattle, and committing the molt thockin r 
excelles, boy wav of retaliation for the crue!ties exercited upon them when 


they were difperied over ihe country. 

Such are now the princ ipal inhabitants of Dalmatia; and although 
they have for ages been {tigmatized as banditti, it will appear, upon phi- 
uparcal examination, that the y are far le!s criminal than th e various nations 
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her courage ; it it thould rather be called hardihood or audacity; for the 
Means they on a are not thaie of vali tavt Walhorse— 1 hen weapon > 


When they attacked the Turks or Venetians, contifted of a hatchet, a very 


light muiket, anda noniard, or fittletto:—tne tulletto for unexpected at- 
} , 
lacks upon their enemies; and the hatchet for cutting down thofe who 
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prifing thofe with whom they contended, and they rarely made a ftand 
againti any confiderable force ; but were as expert in flight as other troops 
a‘e in thew evolutions. “Vhey abhorred both the Twks and Ve netians; 
and never prefented themicives in a body to ritk a general aclion with the’ 
troops; but when the latter appreached, they concealed themielves, an 
after their Coarture, came out {rom their retreats. “Their expeditions 
pai always deftcrmined by their numbers ; and whenever the E AN perors 
employed them e:ber in their armies, or in the defence of the towns, the 
fignal for fli; ght or aefecuen ce Rantly came from their commander. 
“< The unf ytunate fiate of a airs which detolated Itiria and Dalmatia, 

w 1557, when the Turks gained potlefion of Clitfa, the firft town where 
the Ufceques had fived their abode was terminated by the treaty of Ma. 
drid, in 1618, between the Iempercr Matthias, the King of Spain, Phi- 
ip IT. and the Republic of Venice; when each family had a different 
place of residence ailign ied to it; and from that time, the propent ity for 
pillage ceafed amon; ait them; in thort, after eighty years of dilatiers they 
became a tranquil bo ly of people. 

There is another clals of favage people in Dalmatia, called Morlachians, 
with whom tt is very remarkable that the Utcoques, ta all their expedi- 
tions, never had the leaft intercourfe. Some writers have fuppofed that 
the Morlachians were originally natives of Albania, and were therefore 
odious to the Ufcoques; becaule the Albanians were formerly their greatet 
enemies, the Venetian army having been principally compoted from 


among{t them; while others atiribuie their enmity to a wifh on the part of 


the Ulcoques to keep all the fpo:l amongti themfelves. It was, however, 
fortunate for the Venetians that fuch an union never took place, as the 
two parties would thus have become a more terrible nation of pirates in 
the Gulph ot the Adriatic, than thoie of Algiers and Tripoli are in the Me- 
diterranean.” 


The dialect of the Morlachians feems to prove, that they are 
more clofely allied to the Bulgarians, than to the people of Albania; 
and it is by no means cestain, that their proper country was the dif- 
trict called Morlachia ; inde ed their origin appears to be more difficult 
to alcertain, than that of a any other of the barbarous tribes in this 
region. ‘There is, however, no doubt that thefe people are 2 dittinét 
nation from the aboriginal inhabitants ; and the Abbé Fortis has 
clearly proved that the proper Dalmatians are the d Jefeendants of the 
Romans. This opinion is alfo maintained by MM. Caflas, who ob- 
ferves: 


‘ There even exiits between the Italian Dalmatians and the Morla 

chi. ins, a fort of hatred, and a kind of reciprocal cor tempt, which clearly 
prove that they have not proceeded from one common origin. The Mor- 
lachians have allo EXP erienced different modifications in ‘th eir individual 
features, as well as in ilie ir national charaéter, and thele the ‘y have doubte 
lefs acquired by the difference of the foil on which they have taken up 
their refidence. The Morlachians ef the plains of Scign and Knin, and 
of the delighttul vallies et Kotar, are affable, ho! pitable, mild, humane, 
and fubmillive to “< lative difcipine., They are robuit, but not iall: 
their eves are blue; their hair light; their faces broad; and their ne! les 


Gat ; w hile their complexion i is generally more clear and animated than that 
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The Morlachians of Dovaré, and of the moun- 
ferocious, proud, rato and 


of the other Dalmatians. 
ins of Vergoraz, on the contrary, are ardent, 
attive. Their term is fiender; their limbs are 

hair are dark and brown they have long faces, Oi ay OM Or Ol.ACUS COM- 
lexion; and their looks are haughty. Froto inhabiting the mountains 
their life necciarly hbecoues more favage aud laborious; becauwe, be bilge 


eehiiies arc more imperious, and excite 1 


Nervous ;: thy if’ eyes and 


fyrrounded by iierility, their n 
} , ; ? ; . ° : ‘ ae ie mae . . : a i . 
nem a violent paluon iO! rapine, Which ts net buppre ad ops any fear of 
+e Ser | Re eee : Mes Mid 
chatiilement, from which they are 1e¢ ‘ured by the dtiheults of apo ching 
their retreats. Some learned writers have beéa 
might have detcended from the dred: f ara/es, mentioned by Strabo, who 
relided along the river Narona; and whom the Romans ex -viled from the 


fhores of the tea, m order to deter them f.om their culiomary fyliem of 


ol Opmron that tae, 


dunder. | 
Thefe Morlachians of Vergoraz prefer on their plundcring excurfions 
tocommit depredations on the ‘Lurks rather than on the Chrttuans, and 
they enly attack the latter at the laft extremity. They are, neverthets, 
fuithful to their promiles; tenfible of any conidenes which may be repoted 
inthem; never plunder the traveller who puts timvcit under therr pro- 
tection; and a perfon may, with failety, traverie thew country, if he iake 


the prec, aution to be accompanied by tome o ft thefe incividuais: but u he 
Phey pre- 


omit fuch a meafure, their propeniity for thieving is extreme. 
fer cunning to open force, and have a marked repugnance to the theddin 

of blood. Li by chance they thould be lurprifed in the act of thieving 
and the object be recovered by the owner, the coolnels of their anfwers, 
and the frmnefs with which they periitt in a lie are aitonithing. A Mor- 
lachian will untie your borie, and {teal it even in your prelence ; he will 
ip ring upon the animal, and when you would with to take it a; gain, be will 
inift, withont being | in the leait difconcerted, that it is his property. He 

will enter upon the ge nealogy of the horfe, the hifiory of the perfon from 
whom he bought it, the deic ription of the fair where he made the pure 
and will c: all a hundred witneiles, who will prove his allertions, be- 


chale, < 
;—in thort he will ride away on the 


caule the ‘y all underitand each other 


horie, ridiculing your 
fealing it. If a traveller repole at the foot of a hill, he is 


fabre, ‘Teait it fhould incommode him :—two Morlachians approach towards 
him, and while one of them engages him in converfation, the other adroitly 
purloins the fabre, leaving the belt at his tide; after which, he very com- 
poledly joins in the talk. Ina thort time, the traveller wihirg to proceed, 
fils that his fabre is fiolen. That isa pity,” aniwers the thret:—* Why 
did not you take the fame precaution as [do | always keep mine in my 
hand.” ~~ He then takes his leave.—Similar examples of roguery might be 


cited without number. 
Nethertheleis, when we compare with this vice the fincerity, 


ealed of his 


the 


confidence, and even the p! obity of thefe men, not only m the actions of 


their private life, but allo in general affairs, we woul id be almo(t induced 
to believe that they have far different notions of proprie ty from thole which 
prevail amongft more civilized people ; that the act ot thieving partakes ot 


this difinterelinets, which makes them contider every thing as the common 


Property of them all; and that thev have only attained this unchangeabie 


effroutery by their long communication with the Italians, and by the ‘dup! \- 


city, of which they are fo often the vietims. 
Cec 3 a Jf 
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It muft not, however, be fuppofed, that the whole of the robberies 
committed in the mountains of Morlachia are to be attributed to the Mor. 
lachians :—the peopie called Haiducks claim a great portion to their own 
fhare ; and this mixture pei haps only increales the propentity for pillage, 
which, amongtt the Morlachians might, doubtleis, be checked by the ope. 
ration of a tew mild laws. The Haiducks alfo thould not be reyarded, as 
fome writers have been of opinion, as a diilinct nation, of which that 
word ts the generic name, Phe word Haiduck, which generail) Is ghities 
chief, or captain of a party, and which ts fill uted in TP raniylvania to de. 
fignate the head of a family, means in Dalinatia, an injury: it is alio the 
appellation given to an atlailin or highway-robber; or rather under this de 
nomination are compriied all criminals and refugees. It is conte etl 
probable that, an longit thele Haiducks who are intermixed wrth th: » More 
lachians, there ma y be found a good number of the defcendauts of the Ule 
co ques already me ntioned., 

“ In general, the life of the Haiducks is infinitely more miterabie than 

that of the Morlachians ; being moitly exiles Irom focietv, On account of 
the crimes they have com mitted, they carry with them the apprehenton ~~ 
chaftifement, and this idea increafes their timidity. ‘T hey inhabit only in 
acceflible rocks, or unknown precipices. In thefe retreats they are exe 
poled to all the torments of conictence, purfued by remorie; the tear and 
certainty of conitant baniiiment; a prey to all the inte mperance of the 
feafons, and the gloomy horrors of the caverns which they occupy ; and to 
the continual cravings of hun ger, wiich cannot always be fatistied ;—not 
daring to approach ‘ese ited places, except like wild beatis, in the obles 
rity of night. Thus they cliab to the fummits of the ticepeit mountains, 
to difcover at a difiance the traveller whom chance rarely conducts into 
thefe delert regions; and, tormented by necefiity, and the hope of com: 
mitting outrages, they often wait for months without hnding an opportu. 
nity of al! aying the anxiety which devours them; till at length, driven to 
defper ration by their dittreties, they ruth into the plains, fall upon the 
flocks, drive them to their caverns, and feed upon their fleth; after which, 
they make their tkins into thoes and clothes. On theie eccations their cou 
rage is excetlive; their timidity gives way to the imperious cails of want; 
and nature, in deipatr, encounters with violence the ftarvation which at- 
tends them. Hence no obiiacle can check them; no danger cauie in them 
alarm. Their mottois ‘* Food or Death:” and in this crifis, four or five 
Haiducks will not hefitate to attack twenty or Uurty ‘Turks, whom they 
often repulle, and (eize their caravan. 

« The manners of theie Haiducks prove, that there is no fimilarity be- 
tween them and the Morlachians; fur though the latter have no - 
notions of right or wrong ; and though their propentity to thieving ‘eems 
to indic ate that they potiels ho very accurate ideas, as to the righ t of prO. 
perty; {nce, uf an object pleate their fancy, it is a lufficient in: jucement 
tor het to fieal it; yet it is certain, that there may be tound amongtt 
them many traits of candour, of anMjue manners, and partic ularly of that 
annocent Inberty, which has ever been peculiar to a paitoral peopic. Thetr 
friendly dupotition is peculiarly remarkable; for many of them never af 
femble at any public fetiival, ata market, or in achurch, without gis ing 
the moti triking inilances of fenfibility. All the men, women, gitls 
voullis, and old pe ople, as they arrive, embrace each other tenderly: it 


ee ght be faid. that they were all members of the fame family, who had 
met 
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met with each other after a long abfence. A young Morlachian girl, on 
meeting one of her country people, whom fhe may never belore have 
fen, will lavith upon him without diflidence the moit tender caretles. At 
the celebration of fetes, thele liberties are often carried to a greater ex- 
tent; and what a refinemeot in manners would caule to be contidered as 


indecency, palies among!t them as proceedings which are natural, and ot 


no coniequence. in this manner, their amours gener rally commence; nee 
yerthelets, there ts {c arcely an example of a young man difhonouring a 
irl; for the latter being naturally courageous, would make her feducer 
pay dear for fuch an affront. But when the makes choice of one trom 
among{t her numerous lovers, w hofe hopes the inlpires by receiving from 
them preients of a trifling nature; fuch as necklaces of beads, brats rings, 
knives, (mall glaties, &c.; the then deigus to feize a favourable place and 
opportunity, where the may permit bins to gratify his withes; and theie 
elopemer nts are always fuccceded by marriage. 

« They carry the virtue of hotpitality to excels. It is only neceflary 
for a ftranger to poilets tne Hightelt recommendation, to be received by a 
Radachian as his brother. He not only iavithes upon him every article 
which his houfe contains; but if he be informed of “hie approach, he will 
fend a horfe and an efcort to meet him; and on his de parture, will load 
him with provitions for his journey, and caule him to be accompanie dtoa 
certain diitance, by his fervants and his own children. The fame reception 
is given to a f{tranger by the poor as by the rich: it only differs in the value 
of what is offered. 

“ This hoipit: lity is carried to a fill greater extent between the people 
themfelves. When one Morlachian arrives at the retidence of another, the 
mother of the family, her eldefi daughter, or the who may have been latt 
married, goes and embrace shim; a "favour which is not fhewn to a /tran- 
ger; it being cutiomary tor the girls to remain c niger es during his fiay in 
the houfe. Whena Morlachian has a good fiock of proyifions, he fhares 
them with his neighbours, who do the like by him theirturn. A Morla- 
chian, therefore, 1s never reduced to beg: he enters the cottage of his 
neighbour, feats himfelt at his table, takes : his repalt, and remains there as 
long as he pleafes; and never experiences a want of cordiality from the 
owner. The flighteit event is for them a (ubject of rejoicing or conviviall- 
ty. They coniequen tly ditburfe with their friends, ina lingle day, without 
the leait revard for the next, as great a quantity of provifions as w ‘ould ferve 
their fin nily for feveral months. It even frequently happens that ihepherds, 
harvefiers, and labourers of e very detcription, will volunt: rrily prelent to 
travellers their whole day’s provitions, Indeed, it feems as if they knew 
ho economy, but in re{pect of their clothes ; in which they may be confider- 
ed ridiculous and puerile. Ifthey have to crofs a flough, they will take off 
their thoes, that they may not foil them; and, if they be caught in a ftorm, 
they will pull off their coats and < caps, in order to kee ‘p them dry. 

“ To this admirable difinterefiednefs in their character, they add an un- 
commen degree of loyalty, and fidelity to their promites ¢ and engagements. 
The word of a Morlachian is facred; and his violation of it is without ex- 
ample. If by chance he contract a debt, and at the {tipulated period he be 
unable to difcharge it, he never fails to carry to his creditor fome prefent, 
of a value equivalent to what he owes; and it is not to be prefumed, th at 
fuch a prefent is intended as @ liquidation of the debt; but fimply as a fort 


0! excule for the delay to which t! re creditor has been fubjected ; a kind of 
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grateful compenfation for his patience. This prefent is repeated as offen ay 
the debtor is unable to dilcharge the debt, at the return of the period agreed 
on; fo that itis not unulual for a debtor to pay, in this manner, five or gx 
times as much as he owes. 

“But, if they be faithful in this way, in matters of intereit, they are en. 
thufiaftically fo in their friendihip. This noble and generous fentiment Is, 
amongit them, a fort of religious rite; and is conlecrated by particular cere. 
monies: two young men, or girls, allociate together; and their union is 
confolidated by a common education, cuftom, uniformity of character, and 
fometimes by thofe unforefeen and fudden emotions or lympathy, which 
ofien arife in the human breaft. When two young perfons agree to live in 
this kind ofharmony, they repair to the church, accompanied by their rela- 
tions ; and the priefi offers a benediction on the union, which becomes in- 
violable. Two girls jomed in this manner, are called posestrimé; and two 
men, fobratimi. ‘They are then inteparable for the reli of their lives : every 
circumftance has 2 common intere{t between them; pleatures, chagrin, 
dangers, injuries, and reverfe of fortune; all, in fhort, is divided between 
the fobratimi and his comrade ; and the Aosestrimé and her friend. Even the 
facrifice of life has often fignaJized thefe ardent attachments; and, if two 
fobratim: fhould happen to diflolve their union, the event is regarded asa 
public calamity, andas the forerunner of fome great misfortune with which 
the nation is threatened. Formerly, fuch an incident was without exame 
ple; but, during the lait two or three ages, their two frequent co:nections 
with the Italians have eflected {ome alteration in the purity of their mane 
ners; while the introduction of tirong liquors amongi{t them, has neceilarily 
induced drunkennefs, and, coniequently, quarre!s; and in this {tate of mo- 
rals, there is little opportunity to diltingutth the pobratimi from another 
mah. 

“ But, if their friendfhip afford {uch firiking traits of coniiancy and de. 
votion, their enmity is equally permanent. Amidit fucha number of admir 
rable fentiments, one is {track with allonifhment, to fee them carry to exe 
cefs the moft hocking paflion with which man is afllided: namely, ven- 
geance. A Morlachian is an irreconcileable enemy ; and nothing can fae 
tisly him, bat the death of the object of his hatred. It mult not, however, 
be fuppofed, that fimple words, or trivial injuries, are the origin of fuch 
inveterate enmity; on the contrary, it muli be excited by extraerdinary 
motives, fuch as the ajjallination of a relative, a father, brother, or friend. 
"This hatred, or delire of vengeance, is then tranimitted from father to fon, 
as an inheritance ; and it has been known to run through feveral genera 
fions, before it has been fatiated ;—indeed, a reconciliation ts wilhout exe 
ample. They have never been known to pardon fuch enemies ; and their 
favourite proverb is, “ He who does not avenge his wrongs, is net to be 
forgiven.” Jn the cafe of a murder, the bloody thirt, or clothes of the dee 
ceated, are prelerved by his family, and are (hewn to the children, who are 
informed of the name of the family of the aifaflin. Ayaintt this family they 
fre irvitated by every method which can excite refentment in their young 
minds, and in. p're horror towards his race. But the moft remarkable ei 
cumftance in their method of confidering that fpecies of juftice, which they 


. ' ’ . 5 : ° ” . 
conceive to bea duty that retts with themfelves, is, that whether their vene 


geance be fuddenly executed, or not fatished dusing a long fuccetlion of 


ears; there the enmity terminates; fo that the family on whom a Morlae 
thian has ayenged lumueif, does wot perpetuate the hatred, by wiising, 
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iisturn, to avenge the death of him who was lacrificed to the refentment ot 


gformer injury; on the contrary, from the moment of the firft vengeance, 


the two families refume their trendilip, and atterwards live together as if 


nothing had ever divided them. 

“In fome particular cartons, however, it ofien happens, that thefe di- 
vifions have a le({s tragical termination; but then, it is necefiarv that the 
murderer fhould be alive ; for if he be dead betore a rece neiiation has ta- 
ken place, then the c hildren of the perfon allatinated mult have blood; but 
ifthe murderer fhould exifi long enough to amals a contiderable tum, or be 
able to procure it, by felling a part of his property, he may offer the money, 
by means of ‘mediators, to the family of the decealed. If the negotiation be 
accepted, the two families are coliected, and the murderer is permitted to 
come forward: he is then oblyved to wear, fulpended from his neck, the 
arms with which he committed the crime; and, on entering the allembly, 
he is forced to draw himielf proftrate along the yround, in w bic h potition he 
remains, till his fate is decided on. While he remains in this humiliating 
fituation, feveral relations of the decealed make teparate funeral orations ; 
and woe be to the criminal, if their eoque nee fhould make a ds eep imprel- 
fion upon the auditors, as he is then tn danger of being immediately facrifi- 
ced to their vengeance! But if he e'cape this ordeal, and they afterwards 
accept the money w hich he has offered, then every thing is buried in obli- 
vion, and the Ceremony) terminates in festivities, which he is too happy to 
object to pay for.” 


That fuperftition, the infeparable companion of ignorance fhould 
prevail amongit thefe hordes, is not a matter of furprize. Some of the 
Morlachians adhere to the Greek, and others to the Romifh Church : 
while the priefts, profhting by their credulity, practice upon them by 
the moft contemptible impofitions ; tuch as pretending to caufe the 
appearance of {pectres, to predict future events, and to difpenfe anju- 
letsand charms. The marriage ceremonies are curious, from the Ju- 
dicrous circumftances with which they are attended. 


“ On the day agreed upon, all the relations of both families: meet 
torether, and on thefe occafions bear the generic name of Svat’; the 
moft confiderable amongft them is called the Srari Svat, and it is he 
who prefides at the feftival. His lieutenant is denominated the Stachex, 
and his office is to receive and execute the orders of his fupertor. 
Two young peo; nle mult inceffantly accompany the newly-married woman, 
and thefe are called the Diveri : there are feveral other fubordinate officers, 
particularly the mafter of the ceremonies called Chiaous. He is armed with 
amace, which js a diftin€tive mark of his employment; and diftributes the 
gueits in their refpective places, according to their rank. He al ways leads 
the van, and precedes the retinue; and by a fingularity worthy of re- 
mark, he accompanies al] his funétions with a fong, in which he conf antly 
Tepeats the names of the ancient divinities of the Morlachians; which 
proves that Chriftianity has not yet ftruck fuch deep root amongft thefe 
people as might be fuppoled; and that a fecret inclination fall prevails 
amoneft them for the gods of their fathers. All the /wat/, or people at 
the wedding are armed from head to foot, a veltige of the ancient rude- 
nefs of their maimers, as the marriage-ceremonies were in former times 
Gegaently interrupted by the jealouty of fome flighted lovers, or by the 
cupidity 
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cupidity of fome neighbours whofe avarice was flimulated by the hope of 

a large bouty. 

At the houfe, when the young people are to be conduéted to church, the 
frat mount on horieback to oe anv them, and they march as it were 
in order of battle, under protection of two of the guefts, called the par. 
rinaz and the dariactey, who bear flandards of filk attached to a lance, the 
gilt head of which is terminated by an apple or ball: the young bride 
remains veiled during the whole of the ceremony. On their return the 
greateft confufion prevails in the proceflion: the /vat difcharge their fire- 
arms feveral times; and fing without order, or alae: make a kind of howl, 
expreflive of the joy which animates them; they, in fhort, abandon them- 
felves to a fort of favage vivacity, which they exprefs by acute and for- 
cible thouts; and this kind of tumult certainly bears fome refemblance to 
the manners of the barbarous ages. From church they bring the young 
girl either to the houfe of her hufband or to that of her father, that which 
is neareit tothe church being always preferred; and this diftance alone de- 
termines the place at which the feitivities are to be celebrated. 

As foon as they return from church, they fit down to table. But before 
the party difmount from their horfes, the domachin, or chief of the family 
of the bridegroom, comes to his daughter-in-law and prefents her with a 
child, which is generally chofen from amongit the relations, neighbours, 
or friends, and which fhe is obliged to carefs. She then defcends from 
her horfe, falls on her knees and kifles the threfhold of the door ; and her 
mother-in-law approaches and places in her hand a fieve, as an emblem of 
the labour to which a woman ought co devote herfeif; in the fame manner 
as at Rome, the newly-married woman in ancient times was made to fit 
upon a fheep’s tkin with its wool, to indicate that her days would - hence- 
forward be confecrated to domettic occupations. The fieve is filled with 
almonds, nuts, and fruits, which the young bride throws behind her to the 
fvati, as an indication that it is by the labour of: the woman that abun- 
dance is fpread through the family. 

“© Ina thort time atter their mairt age thefe women abandor themfelves 
to a degree of mifcondu&t almofl wichout a parallel, but this is abfolutely 
the fault of their huibands, for tt is rare that women feek to pleafe thofe 
by whom they are defpifed, and the Morslachians carry their contempt to 
an extent unknown amongit other nations. In tad there is no condition 
more pitiable than that of a Morlachian woman; fhe never partakes of 
the bed of her hutband, arid is obliged to fleep conitantly on the floor. 
The mott difguiting employment and painfal fatigues fall to her lot; and 
even the facred moments of maternal tuff ering do not excite any greater 
attenuon from her unfeeling hufband Nothing, in fhort, lightens the 
burthen which fhe is obliged to bear till the laft period of her ume, 
and it often happens that thefe women, without affiftance, and in the 
middle of a field, give birth to the innocent creatures of their womb. As 
foon as a Morlachian woman has delivered herfelf, fhe takes up her child, 
washes it in the firlt {pring in her way, carries it home, and the next day 
segommences her labours. 

They take no care of their children; and if perchance the mother 
bina become again pregnant in a fhort time, fhe ceafes the fuckling 
of her infant; but if on the contrary, feveral years fhould elapfe before 
fhe is in that ftate, fhe continues to give the breait to her child, fo that 
it often happens that the children fuck till a very advanced age. ‘They 
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gre abandoned from their birth, with | no other covering than a fimple 
hirt. At the end of two or three months they begin to make tome volun- 
tary Movements, an id craw! 2bout the war’ on their hands and knees; their 


frength thus infentibly accumulates, and taey walk and run about the 
felds almoit 1 Ina itate ( nakeien {s, and eoually .egare ei ot the moit ar 
dent heat or rigorous cold: thus ch fy acquire thar “lity and vigorous 


» 


conititution peculiar to the Morlacnians. 

A confiderable degree of coquetry preva!s in the drefs of the 
Jachian iemalcs; it is, however, remaikabe, that this liberty is per- 
mitted amongft the girls, but probibited from the women. “The for- 
mer add a variety ot fupcrfuous ornaments to their head-dreiles, while 
the martied women are only permitted to wear a coloured handker- 
chief round their bead, and are compelled co let their hair hang over 
their fhoulders. In the male fex, the drefs is not fo comp'ex, and 
confilts chiefly of a lage pair ot white ferce breeches, detcending 
frorfh the hips to the ancles; where they are fecured by fandals of wool, 
The upper part of the bocy is covered finply by a kind of garment of 
coarfe cloth ; but when the weather becomes more fevere, they wear 
above this a cloak made of red cloth. buat an article in which they 
pride themfelves not a little, is their haan or girdle, which re- 
femi!es the red filk net-work of the Levant; inthis they wear their 
fire-arms. The whole of their accoutrements forms a fingular ap- 
pearance, as, smongft them are, a purfe, a flint and fteel, tobacco 
ina bladder, a finely ornamented jabre, and 4 box of fat to drefs their 
weunds. A Morlachian never leaves his houfe, without a mufketon 
his thoulder ; a cuftom that alio prevails amongil the various tribes in 
the South of Ruflia, as deferibed by Pallas in his late travels throu_h 
that part of the empire. % 

Many other particulars of this urcivilized peop'e are detailed by 
M. Caflas, from his own obfervation. Their novelty has already in- 
duced us, to extend our extracts to a length rather unufu: vl . but there 
yet remains a great portion of interefting defeription to be potted over, 
To a civilized P European it is, forexam; ole, interctting to , arn, how 
the whole population, as it were, of a ditt, can live and thrive 
Without any of the luxuries, or even of the common comforts of lite, 
The following patlazes, however, will thew, that neither luxuries 
nor comiorts are 1 eceflary to induce health and vigour, 


Tare 


‘ Their houfes, or ra ther their cotsor huts, are rendered quite black on 

* infide by the fmoke, which rifes from the hearth in the centre, and has 
ho paflage except by the door. ‘Their furniture is rude and fimple: the 
ticheli amongft them feldom poffeffes a bed; fo that they lie almoft always 
onftraw, wrapped in thick quilts of T arkith manufacture: but the women 
lieinvariably on the floor. It frequently happens that a whole family, af- 
ter having fupped round the fire, fall afleep and pafs the night without 
Rirring from their places. In iummer they fleep in the open air. They 
ooh ally fhare their lodging with their cattle, fem whom they are only 
eparated by a partition of reeds. ‘The walls of the cabin are conftruéted 
ofthe dung of the cattle, and large ftones, badly hewn. ‘They do notufe 
oil 
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oil for theirlamps, but butter, the {moke of which is thick and fetid; and 
their clothes, perfons, and even aliments, exhale the fmell of this fmoke, 
which to ftrangers is infupportable. 

«“ Their bread confifts of a fort of cakes, made with the flour of maize, 
barley, or millet, and baked upon heated ftones. ‘Their common drink js 
milk, and it is particularly palatable to them when itis feparated fron the 
ferous part by means of vinegar. Garlic, efchalots and cabbages, fome 
particular kinds of roots w hich grow {pontaneoufly in the fields and woods, 
are to them the greatett delicacies. hey eat their ‘meat no other way 
dreffed than roafted. Some wiiters have faid much of the vigorous health 
of thefe people, and the longevity to which they attain, by attributing 
thefe effects to the quantity of .garlic they confume. Iam, however, of 
opinion, that the principal caufes of their health and vigour are the vege. 
tables on which they feed, the milk " hich is their conitant beverage, the 
abfence of ftrong drinks, which are only allowed on the ir days of rejoicing, 
and particularly their repugnance to boiled meats, which, by being de- 
prived of their nutritive juices, afford only a weak and indigeftiple 
aliment. 

‘© As the Morlachians abound in health and vigour, their diverfions are 
of that appropriate kind which confifts in the dev elopment of their flrength 
and agility: fuch as leaping over a verv high obftacle, running with un- 
common fwiftnefs, or throwing to a diltance a {tone which other men could 
fearcely lift. In fhorta Morlachian fixty years of age would excel in fuch 
exercifes, the young men of our climates. Dancing, however, takes pre- 
cedence of all their amufements, and forms their favou*te pleafure, in 
which they engage toexcefs. A harfh bagpipe, or fimply the voice, ani- 
mates them to this exercife, which is not diitinguifhable for complex or 
particular figures, but by extravagant and ludicrous jumps, in confe: quence 
of their love for violeut exertions. Even the fatigue of a leng journey, 
or of hard labour, cannot reftrain their ardour for dancing, at which they 
continue for many hours when they appear to be more in need of repofe. 

«* Under fuch favourable circumilaaces they have few difeafes, and con- 
fequently have no occafion for phyficians. Fevers, which are in general 
peculiar to ro}uit conftitutions, and inflammations, the common refult of 
violent exerciies, are almoft the only acute maladies with which they are 
attacked. Asto chronic difeafes they know of none but the rheumatifm, 
the natural confequence of flee ping in the open air during fummer, ina 
climate where the dews fall in abundance. With them, asis the cafe with 
al! people where civilization has made no great progrets, violent remedies 
are thofe only in which they confide. in general, pepper and gun-powder, 
infufed in br: indy, compofe their panacea, for inflammatory diforders ; 
und it will fearcely be believed, that this remedy is often attended with 
fuccefs: perhaps, however, they are indebted for their cure to the abund- 
ant perfpiration which this medicine induces. Wine and pepper, in large 
dofes, and taken at certain periods, alfo form a febrifuge which they em- 
ploy with fuccets. External friction, or the application of a heated ftone 
wrapped in damp linen, are the methods by which they cure rheumatifms 
They are alfo acquainted with the ufe of leeches for fwellings. Red ochre, 
mixed with fat fubitances, isthe only ointment they apply to wounds and 
contufions ; and itis a fa&txthat, from the experience of the Morlachians, 
fome men of tcience have obtained from this ointment, in fimilar circum- 


flances, the molt favourable refults. Without any knowledge of anatomy 
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grofteology, they are moft of them extremely adroit in fetting diflocated 
or fra tured limbs. For phlebotomy they do not employ lancets, but fleel 
feams, nearly fimilar to thofe ufed for horfes; and this operation is always 
performed without dangerous confequences.” 


Some of the ceremonies adopted at a funeral amongft the Morla- 
chians, are alfo curious, and remind us of a practice ve ry general ina 
certain part of our own empire, 


« Women, who are hired to cry, place themfelves in the apartment 
where the corpfe is expofed, and join in the lamentations of thofe united 
to the deceafed by confanguinity and friendfhip. The body remains for 
fome days thus expofed; it is placed on the ground, upon the cloak worn 
during life, and the face is uncovered, By the corpfe are laid the belt, 
arms, pipe, and purfe of the deceafed ; and during this per iod all the rela- 
tions are obliged to vifit it: this duty is never difpe nfed with, except in 
the ‘cafe of a voyage or journey, when the neareft relation is © bliged to 
entreat the deceafed to accept of fuch an excufe. It is alfo the cu tom for 
each of the relations and friends of the deceafed ferioufly to addrefs the 
corpfe, as if it were capedie of hearing and anfwering their {peeches. 
This cultom alfo prevails amongit fe veinl of the favao e one of Africa 
and North America. ‘The withes of the Morlachians are to know for what 
reafon the deceafed has quitied this life? Who is the friend with whom he 
could not live, and what was his fubje& of complaint? ‘They then entreat 
him to take charge of their commiffions, which are commonly to report 
their news to their parent and friends, and announce their profpe rity or 
misfortunes; to entreat them to fecure for them a place by their fide, and 
anumber of other fimilar requefts. After thefe vilits are finifhed, the 
corpfe is covered with white linen, and the proceffion moves towards the 
church, amidft the groans of the women and relations, the former of 
whom chaunt the principal events of its nig They afterwards retura to 
the houfe, with the prieits who pretided a ip religious ceremonies, and 
the funeral is fucceeded by arep,t, at w hi ch the behaviour ot the guetts 
forms a flriking contraft with the howling of the women and the praying 
of the prietts. 

“ The chaunting of the women at the funerals is extempore, and proves 
that they are not unacquainted with the genius of poetry. ‘LTheie people 
have doubtlefs had their bards; an incontettible a that the nation for- 
merly enjoyed, by its courage, a rank amongit the barbarcus people of 
Ger rmany :—I fay by its courage, for cows ardly people were never known 
to have poets. A Lmongit the Morlachians, there is never a fete or allembl, 
without achaunter. ‘The fongs, which are in the Illyrian idiom, but cor- 
tupted by their ull ition through a number of ages, deferibe the hiftory 
of fome Sclavonian heroes, or relate of fome tragical event, the time of 
Which is forgot ten. This heroical fong is grave, heavy, and monoionous. 
The inftrument with w hich it 1s accom; panied, is but little calculated to 
give it animation: itis a miferable monochord guitar, the found of which 
is dull, and without modulation, The poetry, however, 1s not without 
energy; it does siot pofiels the Aavage wildnefs of that of Off aU, but 
fometimes has that auguft kind of fimplicity, which penetrates to the foul. 


] 
1 
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If a Morlachian travel ‘by night india the mountains, he generally fings, 


aad thefe antique poems are always the fongs which he prefer 5. Along 
exclamation, 
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exclamation, or rather a barbarous and prolonged cry, precedes each 
ftrophe. It often happens, that this fony is heard afar-otf by fome other 
Morlachian, who never fails to repeat, in the {ame tone, the couplet which 
the other has chaunted; and, they thus anfwer each other, as long as the 
can be heard. It is impoflible to defcribe the fpecies of fadnefs, O1 melan 
choly, which this kind of mutica! dialogue fpreads through the foul, the 
doleful exprefiions of which, is prolonged in echoes by the deiart moun. 
tains, amidft the profound filence and iviitude of night.” 


From thefe particulars, it muft be evident, how great a fcope the 
prefent population of Dalmatia affords for the refle€tions of the phi. 
lofopher, and we cannot but agree with AI. Caffas, or more properly 
Speaking with his editor, M. Lavali¢e,* that the Morlachians of the 

refent day are fuch as were formally the Sclavonians ; while in the 
aimee we difcover all the !tttleneis of the courts of Rome and 
Byzantium. In their irrcefolute manner, their habitual politenefs, 
their ambiguous gait, and gencral timidity, we perceive a people, long 
difleartened by conqueft ,; and whofe defeats have frequently changed 
their appearance. And certain it is, that after a period of fourteen 
hundred years, they are exactly like what we are informed the Romans 
were, at the fa'l of the empire. 

The journal of M. Catias traces his progrefs from Rome to Triefte, 
Pola, aud various towns on the coalt. On arriving at Venice, he 
witnefled the ceremony of the Lucentaur, of which he gives a defcrip- 
tion, that to us is by no means novel. While at this city, he formed 
a connection with feveral adtiirers of the Arts, who propofed to bear 
him company, but ove:come by the obitacles ot the journey, they re- 
turned, after proceeding to fome diftance, and left him to purfue the 
enterprize alone. The firtt place worthy of notice, at. which our 
traveller arrived was Pola, the moft confiderable town of Iftria, which 
is allerted by Callimachus and Strabo to have been the reficence of 
the Colchidians after their cxpedition. At all events we know that 
it was a confiderable place when the Roman power was at its meri- 
dian; for under che Emperor Severus, it adopted the title of “* Re/- 
publica Peolenfis.” “The remains of the amphitheatre alone are fut- 
ficient to oflo.d an idea of the importance of this maritime fpot. 
M. Catlas gives the following account of this venerable ftru€ture. 

« The walls of the amphitheatre are fiill entire; its form is like that of 
all tiructures of a timilar kind. It ts generally fuppoled, that the tones, 
of which 1t was contiructed, were taken from the quarries in Iiria; but al- 
though they are very tine. and fill undecayed, they do not appear to be of 
the kind which are called, in the arts, /strra blocks; as thele are a fort of 
marble or granitic tfone, extremely (carce; and of which the French Cent- 





* The whole of the literary part of Caffas’s travels was prepared for the 

refs by M. Lavallec, of the Polytechnic Society, from the notes of the tra- 

veller and various manuleripts which he procured from learned men in tke 
countries through which he pailed. 
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nl Mufeum of the Arts only poffeiles a few columns. This amphitheatre 
tas three ftories, each of which contains feventy-two arcades; making in 
il two hundred and {fixteen. There remains only the thell of this editice, 
which four fpurs, placed at the tour angles ofa fuppofed {quare, diftinguith 
from other buildings of the fame kind, as in this refpect it deviates from 
their general ftyle. This circumiiance alone gives rife to uncertainty, as 
well with reg gard to the period when it was built, as to the perfons who built 
it, A part of the tieps mutt have been cut out of the folid roek: and it is 
probable, that the foil, as it has accumulated, has covered them: the reft of 
the fieps were of wood, and from every appearance they muti either have 
been carried off or burnt; or perhaps th 1ey may have rotted by age, as the 
laces which they occ upied are filled with duft 

At the time of which we have {poken, this theatre was appropriated 
to various {ports, and its walls re wry d with the noily acclamations of the 
{pectators. It is now the abode of filence and melancholy. What deep 
reflections arife on entering this edifice, and how eloquent is the folitude 
with which one is furrounded ! ! We may ini agine that we hear the perora- 
tion of the hittory of e empires, W here is the feat of Aug utus ? where are 
thofe flowers, thofe myrtles and laurels which bun i in felioons over the 
heads of the haughty Romans? All has difap peare d, the Cvelars who made 
nations tremble, the lions who difputed with the c viii the period of his 
exifience, the a€tor who recited the verfes of Sophocles and Verence, the 
heroes covered with triumphal purple, and the people who in the enjoyment 
of the games of the circus forgot their fiate of bondage! In this field of an- 
tiquity there now remain nothing but ruins. Ambitious man, wander 
am ny ft them: they will remind thee of the grave!” 


A curious anecdote is related refpe&ing the Orlandina, or a tower 
fuid to have been inhabited by Orlando Furiofo; but it is not worthy 
of notice on the fcore of its probability. 

The lovers of antiquity will, we are confident, take much pleafure 
in the inveitigations of M. Caffas, relative to the ruins of varicus 
temples and other buil dings in Pola, through which our limits will 
not allow us to purfue him. “There is no town, however infizni- 
hcant at the prefent day, whofe origin and former greatncis he does 
not trace with indefatigable attention. He {pent much ume in the 
great commercial town of ‘Tricfte, of which he gives the following 
account, 


‘ The harbour of Triefie, which is fituated at the bottom of the gulph 
that bears its name, was for a length of time only a imple anchorage place. 
The court of Vienna, amidft the numerous views it continually had for its 
aggranaizement, always was moit anxious to acquire import nce amongft 
the maritime powers; ail confequently withed to potic!s a fea-port. The 
emprets Maria Therefa, embracing ftili more ard ‘ntly a project, of whch 
her predecetiors had only a prede ntit nent of the ut: ility, without putting it mn 
‘xecution, refolved to avail herfelf of the favourable fituation of Tnefie 3 
a to make it an impor tant point, where the advantages of commerce might 
be united with thole of an impeti f navy. In the year 1750, the plans were 
formed, and the works commenced. Favourable fituations were ‘elected 
for the conftruétion of veilels, and docks were Ipeedily efabli ned: maga- 
éines were alfo built, for various concoumitant purpoles, and the:e were |uc- 

ceeded 
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ceeded by rope-walks, forges, &c. In thort, Maria Therefa negleGed no. 
thing which might infure with rapidity to this new efablifiment all the 
{plendour which fhe had defigned it to enjoy; and thorily after, the Awiirian 
flag appearing for the firlt time at lea, apprifled Europe of the exilience of 
a rielte. 

“« The emprefs, however, would have but imperfeétly fulfilled, the objed 
fhe had in view, if ihe had not direcied towards this place the channels of 
commerce. She therefore took care to bettow upon it the moft liber pris 
vileges; and particularly, to declare the post to be free from al! duties. To 
facilitate its connection with the Levant, fhe, nineteen years afterwards, 
caufed to be built, a vaft and commodious Lazarctto, where the crews of 
the fhips might be under quaiantine. She alo g adually encouraged thofe 
trades and ats, which are more intimately connected with navigation, 
There were formed in Trie‘ie, manufact ries of cables, fai!-cloih, anchors, 
and all kinds of arms, founderies for cannon bails, &c. Magazines, for the 
production of articles purely commercial, were al o efiablithed; ‘uch as vek 
vet, wax-candles, foap, &c.; liquors alio became an important branch of 
trade; and the number of bottles now exported, annually, is ‘uppo ed to 
amount to 600,000. In 1767, an inturanc e-company was formed there, the 
capital of which was efiimated at 300,000 florins; and in 1770, there were 
fuppoted to be upwards of 30 firli-rate whole‘ale commercial hou'es. 

“ With reipect to its territorial prodactions, Triefte has nothing to be 
proud of, except its white-wines; the quality of which ts etteemed, and the 
purchale eafy; but this article, as weil as fruits, walnuts, chelnuts, oranges, 
lemons, figs, &c. which the country produces in abundance, form onlya 
trivial portion of its trade; which refts more effentially upon its manufac 
tures, or on the foreign merchandizes tor which if is the depot. 

« Jt was thus that Triefie arofe from the obfcurity in which it bad been 
plunged, particularly during the time that it efpecially belonged to the bi- 
thops, whole authority may be traced to as early a period as the jixth cene 
tury. They were fuffragans of Aquileia, when Iiinria entirely belonged to 
the patriarch of that metropolis. Neverthelefs, Lothaire, king of Italy, 
deprived the patriarch of Tricfie and gave it with its territory, in full fo- 
vereignty, to his private bifhop, together with the right of coming money. 
Afterwards, the bilhops fold to the inhabitants their jurifdition, or legal 
authority, for 500 lilver marks: at length, after having formed for fome time, 
a part of Carniola, it was feparated from it; and now, its bihops, who take 
the title of counts, are fudfragans of the archbithop of Goertz.” 

Our traveller fhortly afterwards returned a fecond time, to Pola; 
and in his voyage thither met with many little adventures not devoid 
of intereft. The navigation, amidft the numerous fhoals and _iflets 
of the Iftrian coaft, is infefted with numerous banditti, who often 
commit very alarming depredations. M. Caflas, and fome gent)emen 
who were now in his company, were apprized of this circum{tance 
but in order to fave time, they left Veglia at feven in the evening 
and, as the fubfequent paflage will prove, had nearly fuffered tor 
their ardour. 

“ Thole who are unacquainted with the beauty of the evenings in Italy, 
can form no idea of the fpe@lacle afforded by nature in thefé regions, when 
the fun has funk beneath the horizon. The abfence of this luminary caules 
8 ceilation of heat; the caloriiic clouds difperfe, the fea and the mountaiys 
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jowards the weft are deprived of their purple tinge, and the thy exhibits 
ng but one vali expante of azure, beneath which innumerable zephyrs 
entiy move; while every thing adds to the majetiic filence of night, as it 
‘aliv advances, embalmed with the odour of delicious flowers. At this 
charming period every thing tends to produce the moti pleating and vo- 
jyptuous fenfations, and the expanded mind gratetally press the 


poli 


. 


racua 


magnificence of the univerie, At {uch a time, it feems fcarcely poflible 
that wicked men fhould be employed in preparing to commit their crimes 3 
but the liuman heart is corrupt, and this paintul reflection deprived our tra- 
vellers, in a great degree, of the pleafure they would have derived from 
fuch an €vening as that which we have depicted. In the midit ot the moft 
fublime {pectacle of the omnipotence of the Creator, they were obliged to 
recollect that they were men, and to think about their perfonal lecurity, 
They accordingly put into a {mall creek, formed by rocks, where they land- 
ed; and, tearing off a number of branches from fome contiguous trees, they 
fpread them over their boat, which, by this means, together with the ob- 
Brit affo:ded by the fhade of the rocks, was rendered [carcely percepti- 
ble. They then retired to a fhort diltance, and concealed themielves 
amongft {ome bu thes. 

« It was now eleven o’clock, and the pale light of the moon had fuc- 
ceeded to the mild darkne(s of the evening, which (lowly approaches to- 
wards the welt, where the twilight continues to linger till alate hour. All 
nature was enveloped in filence, and ove might figuratively be faid to hear 
the approach of night. Even the tide only tran{mitted, at long intervals, a 
few gentle waves towards the chalms in the rocks, and the monotonous 
harmony of their motion was almoit loil in the immenfity of {pace ; when 
fuddeniy a faint noife was heard at a ditlance, which excited the vigilance 
of our travellers, who foon acertained that it was occafioned by regular 
firokes of the oar. The found gradually increafed, as did the alarm of oue 
party, who knew not whether thote who approached were friends or ene-~ 
mies. At firfi they were in hopes that the itrangers would pafs, but they 
were deceived, for the bark approached nearly along&de of their own, 
though it was not perceived by the crew; at length they landed, and began 
lo pry about them, while their arms firack againit the hofpitable buth whick 
concealed our adventurers. Their fenfations may be more eafily conceived 
than deicribed;—the flighteft motion, figh, or to{piration, might caufe their 
dviruction. Ina (hort tinre they beard the banditth {wearing at each other; 
‘They are not here,’ faid the plunderers, ‘they have gone farther on, and 


we have milied them.’ They, in this rat, regretted the lofs of their prey, 


' , i" ’ . 
and that they had not been able to fhed blood; they aceuled cach other of 


lirdinefs and neglyence, and each endeavoured to acquit himfclf of biame, 
o fuch a noble occation: indeed, if was a chance that a civil war had not 
broken ous amongfi them, becaufe ticy had loft the opportunity of com- 
mitting acrime, while our travellers were ithe unfortunate objecis of their 
earch ; and, at this initant, they were clale againit them! At iaft, they re- 
lolved to put off again in puriuit of the fugitives, exprefling their hopes that 
they fhould overtake them; and vowing vengeance again{t them for thre fa- 
With this intent thes re-embarked ; and the 
‘our party, and delivered them from 


tgue they had experienced. 
friendly oar foon diflipated the fears of : 
any farther information of the projects of the banditu.” 

Our author afterwards proceeded at leifure into Dalmatia, and was 
&much pains and expence in caufing excavations to be made at va- 
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rious places, to difcover fragments of antiquity. Amoncft the ruins 
of Nona, near Zara, he in particular obtained a vaft number of frag. 
ments, and had an opportunity of contradicting the details given by 
Spon rejative to the architecture of that town. : 

‘On the ancient town of Aiferia, mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
he makes many intereiting obfervations. This town is {till {urround. 
ed by a wall 3,600 feet in length, eleven feet in thicknefs, and eight 
feet in height throughout; the blocks, of which it is compofed, being 
each in many places ten feet fquare. And it is a remarkable circum. 
ftance, that at one angle of the wall is a baftion with faces and fides 
entirely upon the modern principle, though no doubt can be enter. 
tained, that it is coéval with the wall itfelf.. 

‘The next and moft important place, to which our author direéted 
his attention, was Spalatro, famed for having been the refidence of 
the emperor Dioceletian. On arriving at Scardona, he could not fail 
to be ftruck with the fublime cafcade, which takes its name from that 
place. It does not poflefs the monotony of yreat cataraéts, which 
confift of a vaft mafs of water precipitated trom the fummit of a rock; 
but by the variety of its incidents, there is, according to every ac- 
count, no fall, which can be compared with it, if we except that of 
the Niagara. It made a deep impreflion on M. Caffas, and he de- 
{cribes it in the following terms : 


« At the place where I (hall fuppofe our fmall boat to be anchored, the. 
Kerka is wideft. Its calin and limped water may be faid to flide, rather 
than roll, over abottom of mud, reflecting on its (urface the vacillating corn 
which ornaments its banks. The almoft imperceptible confines of the river, 
permit the eye to wander at a diflance over the meadows, or to reft upon 
the verdant plains, enamelled with flowers, whofe brilliant colour renders 
more wild and picierefque the greyith flopes of the rocks and other barren 
eminences, the unequal fides of which form the elcarpment of the valley, 
The white triangular fail, fearcely fwelled by the zephyrs, conveys gently 
along the cryftal ttream the frail bark, conducted by the fpiritlefs and ener- 
vated Daimatian, whole idle oar rarely difturbs the {moothnels of the current. 
A mild and foothing melancholy here prevails. The tones of the thepherd, 
who, in fome cavity of the rocks, breathes forth his Illyrian ditty, which his 
memory inherits from that of his anceftors, plaintively vibrate along the 
fides of the mountains. The awful noife of the cataraét is always the fame, 
except its being diminithed by dittance; but being continually alike, with- 
out any variation in its monotony, it does not feem to difiurb the general 
folitude. 

« As the narrow valley, through which the Kerka paffes, finks diagonally 
to the right, the mountains which border on the two banks appear to join 
behind the calcade, or to inclofe it in a ‘emicircular form. The buthy trees, 
the willows, and poplars, which embellifh the front of the fcene, and rile 
above the dikes or terraces, paralle] to the degrees to which the water of 
the cafcade defcends, do not a!low the eye to obferve the courle of the m- 
ver, before it arrives at the {pot whence it falls; but it may eaiily be con- 
ceived from a bluif cloud, or rather a kind of luminous vapour, which the 
limpidnefs of the water, contzatied with the celeftial azure, refleéts, hori- 
gontally, along the hafes of the mountains. Above the beautiful verdure of 
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wide and rugged glacis which crofles the valley, are a number of large hills, 
whofe barrennets and grey appearance form a iiriking contrat to the vigors 
og and brilliant colouring with which the fore-ground is decorated. At the 
left, and highelt extremity of this glacis, is feen the jolitary turret of a {mall 
and modeit oratory, confiructed by fume ingenious devotees. It muft be 
confeilied, that the appearance of this little chapel produces a grateful fen- 
ftion in the heart of the wife man. Yes, indeed, it is here that a man can 
form the moit fublime idea of the Almighty ;—tbe great events of natyre 
are the primary apoitles ot the divinity ; for human agency could not have 
forced a river to furmount rocks, which feem to have beer raiied to oppofe 
itsprozrefs. Art, itis true, may produce, in a garden, the captive waves of 
afew timid Naiads, and confide to the obedient marble the care of difperf- 
ingthem im refervoirs of alabalier; but God alone taught the river to dart 
through thefe green and buihy matles of trees, whofe majeltic front fhades 
and conceals from the eve the long chain of rocks which difpute its paflage. 
The etiect appears to be produced by magic: it feems as if the great number 
of freams proceeded from, or were propelled by, the tops of the trees, as 
their elaftic foam apparently rolls aicng the roof ot the foreft. To the lett 
ofthis {ublime icene, the river appeais entire, di(daining, as it were, to col- 
let the immenfe number of {ireams, which have deferted from it in the 
valley. It is here, that in allits power and majetty it delcends from three 
difinct and fucceffive eminences. The furlace of the water, which may be 
fid to receive a bigher polith from the velocity of its fall, rivals the pureft 
ryfial, and turns off at the angles of the lon;, degrees afligned to it by nature. 
One would imagine, from a diltance, that they were enormous cylinders 
whicn alternately gave out, and received, the filver gauze with which they 
wereenveloped. 

“ At the foot of thefe three firft fhelves or fteps, the united faummits of 
afew trees, whole trunks are concealed by a variety of objeéts in the fore- 
ground, inter/eét with a verdant line, the whole width of the cafcade; but 
a the river approaches, the {urface of the water becomes (till wider; a fe- 
nicircular tecrace prolongs its coloilal propulfion over the abyfs which re- 
ceives tl, by whieh its velocity ts curbed.’ Its immenle body of water fills 
the noble contour of the lony and heavy terrace; the land feems to tremble 
fom a diffance by the weight of its fall; the air, on being dilplaced by the 
water, feems, at firlt, to hifs or figh; wlich, at length; incieales, til the 
hoile is fo terrific, that the ear is not able to tufiainit, the eye to comprile the 
extent ofthe view, or the mind to admire theawlul appearance of the whole. 

“ But, if the traveller feel inclined to take'a more diitinct view ot the ca({- 
cade, and fur this purpote approach nearer to this great work of nature, then 
illthe circumfances, which acquired a fort of harmony by the diiiance from 
which they were beheld, and the order, arrangement, and unity which feem- 
ed to prevail when the minute partscould noi be infpected—all are changed, 
and nothing prevails but confution, chaos, or the molt fhocking diftraétion ! 
There ave then no longer to be feen that duifonnity of matles, that grace in 
he groups, that majetiy in the combination; but you behold innumerable 
tocks, broken, fraétured, precipitated, and difperfed, prefenting frightiul 
puts, which appear to be rifing ftom behiid the water and the trees. I) is 
No longer a river, butan ocean which roars, and rufhes with jury againtithe 
hapeleis blocks which. impede its pallage. Thefe, always attacked, and 
always capable of refiftance, feem to have began their firuggle with the 
commencement of the world, ard to have continued in furious battle tor 
ges, while their terrible and fugitive conqueror {trikes and overcomes them, 
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then paffes away and buries himfell in the fea, whence arifing in VADOUTF, he 
fwells the clouds, which form tempelts, and, by conveying him again to the 
earth, enable him, perhaps after centuries, to re-commence his indefatigable 
career. 

But, however magnificent fuch a {peétacle may appear, there are times 
and circumfiances under which its pomp is fubject to variation ; for example, 
when, by the return of Ipring, the {now is dilolved, and {wells the bed of 
the rivers or when, in the cour‘e of the ‘ummer, the waters are augmented 
by fome accidental fiorm. On Sach occafions, the cafcade entirely changes 
its character, and ‘no longer peefents that incalculable number of varieties, 
the alpe@ of which gave it fo many graces and embellifhments; but it theg 
becomes moe grave, or, if T may be permitted to ay fo, more immente ; and 
perhaps, on this account alone, more noble, but lets attractive. At fuch a 
period, the enormous mais of waler partly concea.a the rocks which compo.e 
the bar, and even the trees, which, at other times, teemed to {port amid} 
their acute ‘ummils;—fometimes even all theié objects are entirely concesb 
ed by the valtnets of the inundation. The river then occupies the who'g 
width of the valle», and no longer fufFeis itfelf to be divided into {treams, 
but rolling over the rocks, feems to bury them in its bowels. The werght 
is then increaled a hundred-fold, the fall is terrible, and the noile inceilant, 
the current carries away in tts courle, trees, which it has torn np by thy 
roots, the ruins of cottages, and the carcafes of animals, which have been des 
ftroyed by its fudden and unexpected tury,” 

[We fhall account for the len-th of our extracts by obferving that 
the work of M. Caflas is merely defcriptive; and as it contains very 
few reflections, it affords little opportunity for critical comment. It is 
alfa of cunfidcrable extent; the original, which we allo have beford 
us, confifting of 190 pages of large folio print. ] 

(To be continued. ) 


The Life and Charafter of Bonaparte from his birth to the 15th, of 
Augufi, 1804. By W. Burdon, A. M. 1 Vol. 8vo. Pr. 29 
Anderton, Newcaltle upon Tyoe; and Oftell, London. 1804. 


TOGRAPHERS are not all aware that to render juftice to a lift 
, of confiderable abilities, a¢tion and- influence in the world re- 
quires a comprehention of the circumftances in al! their relations and 
departments under which the fubject operated, as well as his individual 
and perfonal character. Mr. Burdon it feems, was once fo blinded 
by the blaze of Buonaparte’s exploits and fuccefs, and ftill more by the 
film of his promifes, that he regarded him as a phenoatenea of humat 
nature; but he has now, he fays, changed his opinion; we ftill howevet 
think that he is much too partial to certain atchievements of the Cor- 
fican adventurer, and beltows on extraordinary genius, a praife that is 
due only to unprincipled datingnefs and total dilregard of the lives o 
his fellow foldiers as well as other fellow creatures. Having narratd 
the common degils of his early life, he mentions an application ot 
his for a paffport to Conftantinople, to offer-his military efforts to thé 
‘Turks, when at war with Ruffia and Auftia. Here his biographes 
makes she following obfervation. 
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A faking coincidence here prefents itfelf between this and a fimiliar 
circumftance in the life of Cromwell, who, finding hunfelt not likely 
meeores from obici irity al home, and the roval authovity too lirong for bis 
waruly {pirit, was on the point of failing, with othe: purtlans, for the freer 
land of America, when he was prevented by an order of government j and, 
ss Hume fhrewdly remarks, ¢ The king had afterwards full leifure to repent 
this exercife of ius authority.” Tlappy had it been both for France and 
England, had the fire of thele ambitious men been permitted to walle it 
felt in any country lefs capable of inding it fuel; but Providence ordained 
itotherwife, and caufed them to become initruments of his wiath in the 
puniiments of the guilty, and the murder of the innocent. 


Mr. Burdon’s view of Buonaparté as a whole affords not a good 
fubject for analyfis, but contains many apt quotatione ; of which the 
following on his marriage we think delerves intertion, 


“ A firanger to the tender feelings of love, friendihip, or philanthropy, 
Bonaparte bas never ben incommuded by any obiiinate attachments which 
could iiand in the way of his intereti; marriage therefore, was to hima 
matter of mere prudence e, net an affair of love; and to fecure completely 
the tavour of bis powertui triend, he confented to take off his hands a 
mifirefs whote charms had ceafed to faicinate him, but whofe future comfort 
he withed to provide for. Bonaparte in 1796, married the widow of the 
ci-devant Count Beauharnois, a lady near twenty years older than himfelf, 
thus becoming a hutband without a with to become a father; and, cone 
fidering his marriage as an affair of interelt rather than of choice, to do 
him juttice, he has treated his motherly wife with refpect, if not with 
affection, and has exalted her to a participation ot his throne, though he 
coull not gwe her a fhare in his heart: he has a!fo promoted her family by 
an alliance with his own, and in other refpecis treated her with attention 
and regard.” 


Our author next attends Buonaparte in the firft career of his victo- 
fies, and gives the following very exaggerated account, 


The battle of the bridge of Lodi was the next great atchievement of 
Ponaparte and for this he has been feverely blained | iy thole who are more 
deirous to find fault tin to reflect; yet, as a foldier, we mult acquit him, 
though, asa man, he may be condemned tor being @ toldier, Offentive 
war mutt ever be contrary to the principles of jaliice and humanity, yet 
thule who are engaged on cither fide, are compe lled to act according to ne: 
belt of their judgment, to ferve the caule in which they are employed; 
general, therefore, cannot be expected to calculate exactly haw many men 
he thall lofe or fave in any particular action: be mutt cndeovens to obtain 
his purpofe by the bett means in his power, contiitent with the laws of war; 
yet he mu:t be careful! not to throw away the live sof his men without any 
adequate object, or without a profpect of iuceels, for such heedlefs temerity 
Snot merely facrifice, it is murder, The object of Bonaparte, in rilkin 
the battle of Lodi, was to gain poileiiion of Milan, which he had leit in his 
fear, and without which he could not enlure his future fuccels in Italy; be 
therefore determined to force the pailage of the Adda, over the bridge at 
Lodi, though defended in a manner to deter any man of leis yalour and 
Promptitude from making the attempt, and by the molt vigorous attack 
that ever was recorded in tine annals of war, he gained his point, and firuck 
4 panic into his enemies Which they never thoroughly overcanie. If any 
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excufe were wanting for this bold and vigorous meafure, it is the fearletyet, 
with which he riiked his own per.on, and forced him(elf always into the 
thickeft of the battle: fuch an example could not fail to animate his mep 
and enfure them the vittory. Let newfpaper politicians, men who (eldog 
look at more than the furiace of things; let parly prejudice condema hin 
for raihnels and cruelty; yet, as a general placed in a crilical tual on, 
where every thing depended on -firiking terror into his enemies, poverty 
will acquit him for the lofs of his men, and applaud him for one of the 
greateft aCtions that ever were atchieved by ioliitary {kill and perional valor; 
for an exploit which is not to be equalled in the annals of waifire. The 
facrifice of men on the part of the French has no doubt been couliderably 
exaggerated by the enemies of the republic, though they themfe!ves perhaps 
rate it too low; yet, by taking it at a medium, it could not have exceeded 
1,000 men at the utmolt, The immediate coniequence of the victory was 
the capture of Milan, and the jubmuition of all the duchy of Parma and 


Lombardy. 


The expofure at Lodi of fo many gallant men, to fuch an immente 
force of artillery, was totally unnecefiary becaufe the French could 
have croffed with very little deiay at a diflance from the play of the 
Auttrian batteries. Our bicgrapher purtues the progrefs of Buonaparté 
and tays feveral fymptens of infurrcction appeared in diffcrent parts 
of Lombardy, which Buonaparté punifhes with famewhat too great 
feverity. “This /smewhat too great feverity was the jumm.ry mur 
der and conhfcation. To conciliate obedience he publifhed the 
following decree ** The troops fhall march’ again{t all the villages, 
which refufe to conform to my orders, iffued in May, hail fet fire to 
them, and fhost, upon the fpot, all who fall be found in arms. Ali the 
villages in which the tocfin fhall be founded, fhali be immediately 
burnt. Every man found with a gun in his hand and ‘with military 
ammunition, fhall be inftantly fhot.””. Thus did a young man in th 
a7th year of his age, the fervant of a body of ufurpers, in the third 
month of a military command, eftablifh a tyranny more prompt, full, 
and bloody than any which had prevailed under the moft iniquitous of 
of the Roman emperors ; and that had no precedent in hifiory but a 
a few adisof Attila, the moft ferocious conqucior of the da:k ages at 
the bead of his moft favage Hunns. In the interval of rep fe which 
followed the firft fucecifes of Buonaparté his hiftorian fo exhibits him 
that we cag hive no reaton trom probability for doubting any charge of 
iniquity which he can undergo. Siill however the biographer is 
fomewhet partial to bis abilities, Of ent rprize, ativity, and da- 
ringnefs we have already feen various inftances; but of military talents 
none of any imp rtance. The Auttrian officers frequently appeared 
to be in a ftate of ocitancy ; and Beavlew fuffered himfelf within 
three slays to be beaten twice by exadly the fame ftratagem. Buona- 
paite made a great fhew on the front aad font round ficretly pariies to 
atta k the fi_nks and rear, Such an expedient might eafily be fuc- 
cefstul for once, but the general muit have been infatuated to allow 
the fame deception twice. "Phrs deseat, therefore, was from the feule 
of che Aultrians ac not the merts of Buonaparte. ‘The details of 
plunder eractcd trom the teeble ftates of Italy sljuftrate the ous 
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of this adventurer but much lefs ftrongly than they illuftrate them- 
felves. Our author is hoftile to the Brtifh policy which continued 
the war; and imrutes the firft retutal of the Emperor to accede to the 

ace propofed by Buonaparte to what he calls the dejperate fugge/tions 
of Mr. Pitt. We bere fee Mr. Burdon as a politician, Ou this 
campaign our author beftows ponezyrics totally inconfifent with 
truth. In faét Buon iparre merely deteated gallant troops whofe officers 
did not feem to wifh for victory ; by this succefs he over-ran the northern 
and middle dittricts of Italy ; and as tiey were weak, and he ftrong, 
he reduced them to his own terms of furrendering their money and 
oods. He murdered all who oppofed him; and this is the {plendour 
of his firft campaign.— 

Buonaparteé appears to have fome turn for shetorical flourifhes inter- 
mixed with moral fentiments. A letter compofed of theie confti- 
tuents he fent to the Archduke Charles propoling peace. The youth 
was pleafed with the di€tion and delighted with the effufions; and 
fuppofed their production a very eloquent piece of a perfuafive 
harangue. Many other men young in age, learning, and abilities 
formed the fame eftimate which our biographer alfo adopted. The 
heart of Buonaparté Mr. Burdon really allows to be fuch as it has been 
rendered through the joint efforts of himfelf and the devil; vut on 
his head he has a vaft itch to beftow more talents than ever the pro- 
prietor received from heaven,— 

The treaty of Campo Formio is of courfe mentioned; and alfo his 
conduct towards the government of Venice which his biographer 
attempts to palliate. He admits that during the difcuffions at Leoben 
the violence of Buonaparte broke out in rude and favaye ferocity. 


“ The violence of Bonaparte’s character is faid to have fhewn itlelf dur- 
ing the difcuflions among the plenipotentiaries at Leoben; for, notw#the 
fianding they treated him with the greatett deference, he was frequently fo 
much chagrined by the tediou'nefs of German forms, that he behaved to 
them very cavalierly : finding the firtt article of the preliminaries to contain 
an acknowledgment of the French republic, he exclaimed with indignant 
warmth, “ The French republic is like the (un in the firmament, and blind 
are they who do not acknowledge its {plendour.” The article was immedi- 
ately erafed. Having, upon fome account or other, fuppofed that his col- 
leavyues had not treated the republic with fuflicient refpect, or liflened with 
futhcient attention to his propofals, he took up a china jar that fiood near 
him, and dathing it on the ground, exclaimed, ‘‘ Since you provoke me, 
thus willl reduce you to powder.” The Marquis de Gallo conducted hime 
lelf with the greateft addrels and prudence, and fo much did he dread left 
the petulance of Bonaparte’s temper might put an end to the negociations, 
that one day, when the hatiy Corfican had quitted the room in a pet, he 
ran after him, but not being able to overtake him, faid to one of his aides 
de camp, “ Tell him, however, that I followed him to his carriage.” Ano- 


ther day, after a very long debate, Bonaparte faid with great warmth, 
“Well then, I will carry my an{wer to Vienna.” 
Our biographer proceeds to what he calls the moderation and mo- 


defty of Buonaparte’s condué on his return to Paris. The proof of 
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this modefty is that he fpoke very little to any one that he fay. 
This taciturnity might have arifen from pride as weil as movetty but 
we fthail not conteft the point with this tdolizing biographer. 

Of the objects, pol cy, and planof the expedition to Egypt our author 
fays little; but proceeds to cop.ous detatis of the traitections. The 
common account is given of Beonuparte’s operations in Eaypt fromm his 
firft landing to his complete conqu :{t of the country. The author quotes 
a proclamation iffued on the tuppreffion of an infurrection at Cairo 
that perhaps for infolence and audacity exceeds moft other diplomat 
operatiens even of Buonaparte himfelf. The following is the tenour, 


__ © People of Cairo, perverfe men have led you aftray, and they have pe. 
rifhed. God hath commanded me to be mild and merciful towards the 
people, and I have been fo towards you all. Is there a man among you 
fo blind as not to fee that fate direcis all my operations. Js there a man 
among you fo incredulous as to doubt that the whole of the univeste ts {ub- 
ject to the empire Of deftiny. Let the enemies of the people know, that 
when the world began it was written that aller having dettroyed the ene- 
mies of I{lamifm, and overthrown the crofs, I thould come from the farthet 
part of the weft to fulfil the tatk which is impofed upon me. Make the 
people fee that in more than twenty paffages of the Koran that which has 
happened has been foretold, and that which will happen is equally ex- 
plained. I might demand of each of you to tell the moft fecret thoughis 
of his heart, for I} know them all, even thofe which you have never di- 
vulged to any one ; but the day will come when all the world fha'l know, 
by evidence too firong to be denied, that 1 am condu€ted by orde « tion 
above, and that no human efforts can prevail againfi me. Happy they 
who are the firft to attach themfelves to me.”"—The weakeft credulity 
could hardly forbear to fmile at iuch thamele!s audacity. He then names 
a divan of fixty perions to render juitice to the people, and aitend, not to 
their inierefts, but the interefis of the French republic.” 


Weare next brought on to the expedition to Acre, and the au- 
thor narrates two dveadiul anecdotes, which, though we have more 
than once recorded them, we fhall repcat in his own words. 


« A tale of horror mult. now be related, which, were it not twice av 
thenticated upon the honor of a Britith efheer, and uncontradicied even by 
French audacity,’ is fo repug:.ant to humanity and the conduct of eivilized 
nations, that we migist well refute to nah e it credence.—B haparte, a'ter 
expreffing much resentment at the forbearance fo lately manifeiied bs his 
troops, determined to put their obedignee to a fill ficcnger (eli, and come 
pe them to become executioners mm cold blood © for fisding himlelf meume 
ered with the maintenance of thece thoudand eipit hundred prifoners 
whom he had taken in his diderent engagements, he commanded the 
greateft part of them to be marched to a ring yround about a mile {rem 
Jafis. and there furrounded by Geners! Bon'’s divilion ef infantry; al the 
foun: of a fignal gun, the whole divinon fired, and the unlortunate Turks 
fell dead by hundreds ; happy had they ail immediately expred, but the 
foldic: sim mercy finifhed with the bayonet thofe whom the bullets had (pared, 
Bonaparte looking through a tele'cope furveyed the horrid feene, and ex 
prefled the moit favage \atisfaGtion when it was completed, for he had good 
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seafon to apprehend the retufal ot his troups to execute fo dreadful a come 
mand, Kieber imdeed retu o to comply with the oraer, unlels he re- 
ceived written initructions; but Bonaparte lent his faithtul Berthier to 
compel obedience, and the ead was initanily performed. The putretac- 
tion of the dead bodies ts faid to have produced the petiilence which af- 
ferwartls cauied fuch havoc among the Trench toidters, fo that Bonaparte 
ot rid of more than he intended. Previeus to the horrid deed he in- 
ipected the whole body of prifoners with a view to fele¢t thofe belongin 4 
to the towns which he intended to attack ; among the refi an aged Janit- 

fary attracted his notice. ‘ Old man,” faid he taarply, “ what do you do 
here?” [muti aniwer that quetiion,” replied the Tark, by alking you 
the fame, and you will no doubt reply, Lcome to ferve my Sultan, (0 do 
[to ferve mine.” Bonaparte fmiled; upon which fome of thofe pretent 
fail to one of the axles de camp, ‘ He js faved.” ‘* No,” faid the ofti- 
ger, “that finile does not proceed from benevolence, but revenge; re- 
member what I fay.” “The Janitlary was left in the ranks and tutlered. 
Dr. Wittman, who was a:terwards at Jafla, declares that he faw the ipot 
where this horrid malflacre had been committed, and that it was whitened 
with tlie bones of the Turks thus inhumanty muidered. 

Another tale not lets horrid yet remains to be told, which blackens, 
if pollible, the atrocity of Bonaparte’s character. ‘The ick among tie 
army at Jatia being too numerous to be attended to cr maintained, Bona- 
parte fent fora pb yfician, to whom he hinted that he mait be relieved 
from fueh an me umbrance 3 but the phyfician, indignant at fo horrid a pro- 
polal, boldly refuled to comply: he then fought out for fome other man 
more fuited to his purpole, and found an apothecs ary who conlented to ad- 
minifier opium in fufficient doles to relieve him trom all further Wouble; it 
was accordingly mixed up with fome fort of pleatant food, and five hun- 
dred and eighty toldiess were thus di!patched. Who does not fludder at 
fuch deliberate villainy, too horrid almoit to be believed. Some men in- 
deed have denied the potlibility of the fact, from the difficully of fuppofing 
that any man bred in a civilized country could be fo coolly cruel; but it 
mult be remembered, that Bonaparte is of au {talian extraction, and fub- 


fequent events have alto added a teiimmony to his cruelty beyond denial or 
doubt.” 


Our biographical ports endeavours to leflen the difafter of 
Buonaparte at Acre, and endeavours to diminifh the honour of Sir 
Sidney Smith, and to exalt Buonaparte at the expence of our gal- 
lant champion. His rewarks on this and every other fubject are 
quite common place; and here his materials are te tched from Buo- 
naparté’s letters, and the ftatements of h’s generals. Were Burdon 
an able biographer, we fhould lament the difloyalty and hatred to 
his country, which muft have produced fuch an undeferved pane - 
pyric on the hofpital execution of Jaffa ; ; and an undeferved cenfure 

onthe Britifh hero, who reprefled the plundering adventurer, and 
taught this pageant of fortune that he had betore been fuccefsful, 
becaule he never had encountered Britons. But the trifling frivolity 
of Mr, Burdon’s general communications and reafonings render his 
9pinions and conclufions totally immaterial, Our biographer forms 
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an eftimate of the good and evil of the expedition to Eeypt, which 
he concludes in the following words : 


“ Tapprehend, therefore, that the evils which the army and the natives 
of Egypt endured, from the firit departure of the expedition till the French 
finally evacuated the country, infinitely overbalance any trifling advantage 
which may be derived to any of the parties concerned; and that the 
whole delerves, now that it is fully and completely underitood, to be tran{: 
mitted to pofterity as the molt detetiable feries of ambition, tyranny, and 
cruelty, that evewdilzraced the annals of civilized tociety, and will form 
one of the ftrongeft articles in the impeachment of human nature againii 
Bonaparte.” 


Notwithftanding the juft and atrocious charges againft this mon- 
fter, the author fti!l retains his hankering for tke intellectual abi- 
lities of the Corfican, “Yhen follows a fong detail fiom the Englith 
newfparers of Buonaparté’s exaltation to the Confulfhip; and our 
author is at great pains to afcribe this rife chiefly to the genivs of 
the perfon, whereas it principally proceeded from the {tate of affairs 
at Paris. 

Mr. Burdon imputes much greater merit to Buonaparté at the 
battle of Marengo, than is admitted by any other hiftorian; and 
would make it appear that the victory was decided before the arrival 
of Deflaix. As there is very little novelty, and no entertainment 
in the fucceeding details, we fhall not tire our readers with a par- 
ticular account of any more of this work. The biographer periifts 
inthe moit fevere and juft cenfure of Buonaparté, but occafionally 
interlarded with panegyrics on his talents. 

In page 192, our author endeavours to vilify the conftitution of 
England, as affording very litle liberty to the fubjeC ; but his re- 
marks are fo vague and filly, as to preclude the nec: ity of any 
anfwer. Mr. Burdon colleds inio one feries the various means and 
inftitut'ons u'ed by Buonaparté for eflablifhing deipot.m. He ex- 
patiates on the iniquitv of Buonaparté, exhibited tince the peace 
and during the war; but as he ftates nothing, which every fenftble 
Anti-Jacobin rcader cannot {late much more ftrony'y, we fhall quote 
or abridge no part. After a minutely detailed u count of the go- 
vernment of France in its various parts, the biographer concludes that 
branch of his fubje@ with the following refleCtions. 


« A government thus fupported by corruption, by intimidation, and by 
force ; by fpies, by murderers, and by allaflins, prefents a horrid {pectacle 
to the world, and tends to the general fubverfion of all thofe moral prin 
ciples and civil relations which have hitherto held men together in fociety 5 
it deftroys the fineft feelings, the moft honorable propenfities of our na- 
ture, and reduces them all to the fingle aud bafe conitideration of fear ; 
for patriotifm, public {pirit, and philanthropy, mutt be quenched in the 
breafts of thofe who are compelled to think only of their own fafety ; and 
fuch is the effect of habit, that they become tn time indificrent to the cae 
lamities of their nearett friends and connections; and, provided they can 
enjoy 
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enjoy a fervile tecurity themielves, they care not whofe turn it is to die or 
to fuffer; they fly to diiiipation asa reliet from thought, and thus accom- 
lifh the ends of the ufurper. Such a fiate of fociety it is to be hoped, 
for the honour of human nature, cannot long exui, or future generations 
may have caufe to execrate the memory o! the prelent period; yet from 
this fiate we certainly cannot be preterved by tame and fervile acquie- 
feence—by calmly contemplating the milery of others—by {urveying ata 
diftance the fire which, though now far from us, may ina (hort time, if 
unrefitted, confume our dwellings, our fields, and our property ; we mutt 
vppole its progreis with ail our vigor, and then fit down contented with the 
lorious iatistfaction of having faved ourielves and others by the well-diretted 
efforts of our judgment and {irength.” 


The reft of the work feems chiefly devoted to the murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien, and other recent atrocities. “The biographer makes 
fome attempts to draw a comparifon between Philip of Macedon and 
Buonaparte ; but he exhibits no points of refemblance. Indeed there 
can be no parallel found to this ferocious barbarian in any character, 
however profligate, of civilized Greece and Rome. If we are to 
look for his likenetles we thall find them among the Goths and Van- 
dals, efpecially Attila the Hunn, whom he appears to copy more 
clofely than any other eminent favage. 

Subjoined are notes, the purpofe of which we do not very clearly 
fee, as in or by them no objeét is actually effected, but the beftowal 
of high praife on Dr. Geddes, the deittical tranflator of the Pen- 
tateuch, 

On the whole, Mr. Burdon allows to Buonaparté a very great 
fhare of iniquity ; but imputes to him merits which he does not pof- 
feis. Itis avery frivolous common-place book, that will never rank 
high in biographical literature. “The author is evidently an enemy te 
the Britifh government, and to the britifh conflitution ; but his en- 
mity is totally infigmificant. 


Hints towards forming the Charaéer of a young Princefs. In two 
Volumes. 12mo. Pp. 734. Cadell and Davies. 1805. 


HIS work was compofed before the appointment of the bifhop 

of Exeter to fuch an important charge of education, <A fhort 
Jetter addrefled in the beginning of the work to that prelate explains 
to his Lordfhip that the author had his fecond volume in the prefs 
before he knew of the nomination in queftion. If he had known the 
iluftrious young perfonage would have had fuch a tutor, he acknow- 
ledges his work might have been fpared. Entertaining a high re- 
oc for the talents and learning of the bifhop, we neverthelefs muf 
ay that the production before us contains mafterly views of the vari- 
ous objects, relations, and duties of the ftation which the young per- 
fonage in queftion appears deftined to fill; and prefents an exhibition 
of the religious, moral], and political conduct that betits fovercignty ; 
which 
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which is high'y deferving the confiderad, in of all who are or may be 
employed in forming a: ul modelling a charadler for fuch an cralted 
rank, and fuch an cxtenfive iphere of action. 

The firit chapter tieats or che importance of education in general ; 
and contains various able remarks, but of courfe fuch as kave occu: sed 
before. ‘Tne fecond propofes tur the primcefs a much more Jearned 
education than is ufuail iy received by her fex ; and affords very ftrong 
reafons for recommending inch ttugies. Tne author inculcates not 
only the propriety but neceflity of acquaintance with the Latin 
Janguage. The Gieck in tuch an educction might be difpenfed 
with, as there is accefs to tne beft models of Grecian literature 
through the medium of tranflations. Of modern foreign jan. 

guages he chiefly recommends the French and G rman, and thinks 
Teskon not effentially neceflary. In this chapter he prefents an ac- 
count of the literary attainments of Elizabeth. Our author dees 
not reckon great proficiency in what are called the fine arts, re. 
quifite for a fovereign. He would not have a fovereign princets de- 
vote a very great portion of attention to mufic, and fuch accom. 
plithments ; leaft they might interfere with more importaut purfuits, 


“ To excel (he oblerves) in thofe arts, which though merely ornamental, 
are yet well enough aca; ted to ladies who have only a fubordinate part to 
fili in bile, would raalees lelfen than augment the dignity of a fovereign.”— 
*¢ But, not only in the works of mere tatte; even in natural hittory, botany, 
experimental phi'ofophy, and other generally valuable tciences, a correct 
but unlaboured outline of knowledye, it is pre lumed, will, in the pretent 
illance, be thought fulhcrent, Protitable and delightful as thefe PUPILS 
are to others, yet the royal perfouage muit not be ex: amining plants, when 
fhe thould be ftudying laws; aor inveltigating the inftincts of animals, 
when the thould be an. alyz ing the characters of man.” 


Grand objects of ttudy, to one who is to be entrufted with the wel- 
fare of fo many mi)! ons, are the knowledze of human nature and of 
hiftory ; but efpectally the hiflery of our own country. On this fub- 
ject our. author is {omewhat too minute in his inculcations, and be- 
comes preceptorial initead of piilofophical. It never could be necef- 
fary to inform any tutors thace rhe be fetover fuch a pe ronage, that 
with hiftory, geozraphy and chronology ought to go hand in hand. 

The third chapter undertaxecs to prove that the education of a 
fovereign is a fpecific education. Our author is deeply imprefled with 
the excellence of the Brittth conffirutton aud laws. He propofes that 
a fovereizn (hy uid | oe too Ougi ¥ y converiant ) fuch fist rj cts both for 
guiding his own conJuct and preventing abules by furbordinate 
autoorty. 


Uf (fays the auther) a fovereicn of Fneland be, in fuch a variety of 
Ye pECls, iunmene, if! ilows, noi \ Natt re e\ ow atin fhould be liberal, 
large, and general, but thatit fmeuld moreove + directed to a knowledge 


of thofe depariments mm which be will be call otk to pretide. 
«* Ascunrewe maguiraie, and the fource of all jadicial power, he fhould 
be adequ lely acguanites, not oil, with the law of nature and of nations 
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put particularly with the law of England, s polleding the power of de. 
dary War, and contracting alliances, he thetd be thor oughly convertant 
with thofe authers who, arith the foundeti j: udg: nent, the “deepen moral 
views, and the inolt correct precition, treat of the great principles of polt- 
tical jultive 5 ; who beit unfold the rights of human 1m iture, and the milchiefs 
of upjiit ambition. He fhould be COM pe tently aC quainted with the pretent 
fate of different governments of Lurope, with which that of Great Britain 
may have any political relation; and he thould be led to exercife that ins 
quitive di.cernment of charaRer ‘and talents, whic h will enable him to de- 
gide on the choice of amba{ladors, and other foreign minifiers, whom it is 
bis prerogative to appoint to the refpeciive courts. 


Chapter four gives 3 view of ancient hiftory and laws, but with 
too much of preceptorial minutenets. La this part he prefents an ace 
count of the laws of Eo gype and Periia, “he twa followin: y chaptera 
aredevored to Greece and to Rome ; ; and give a good fummary of the 
hws, government, and manners of Achens; and the city of Romu- 
lus; and alfo ably marks the caufes of progrefs and retrozreflion in 
both, All this is very jut; but we do not think it is neceil: ary in an, 
addrefs to the tutors of the Princefs. None could ever be chofen for 
fuch atruft who was not thorough!y competent to imprefs vpon a pus 
pil the caufes of the rife and fall of Athens; and the rife and fall ot 
the Roman Empire. Jhefe being fubjects fo tamiliar to every fcho- 
lar our author might bave been faiisticd wits outlines without minute: 
details receffarily common, or inculcations which, fiom their parti- 
cularity, would befit fcbvol-boys rather than prelates cr theic diy. 
hitaries. 

The writer proceeds to the charact rs of hiltorians, and repeats 
the ufua!l account of d hucydides, and X-nophon. He adds the com- 
mon views of Polybius, and Cafar. He defcribes teveral hilorians 
of the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries ; and though in thete his 
criticifms be fomewhat trite, yet they are very jalt. Interfperfed 
with thefe defu tor) remarks eh many valuable obfervations on the 
tets by which fovereigns fhould be taught to eftimate hiftorical cha- 
rcters, “They {houid be inftructed to feparate {plendour of atchieve- 
ment from utility of object ; and not ferioufly to prize the former un- 
lefs combined with the latrer. They fhould be taught to regard the 
lupreme perfeStions of the human caaracter to be w.fdom an: ) virtuc 
We mnft obferve, in general, that when our author deicends to de- 
tail, he exhibits fome marks ef the ideas and hebits of a fchoolmatfter, 
circumitantial and prolix intuition; but when he generalizes, that he 
Steally a philofiupher. One object of the firft magnitude he omus 
no opportuni y of ix iculcat ing; that is, thata fovireign fhould be 
completely init tru@ted in the pracitcal (yite n of Chrifiiau.ty. 

Having concluded a chapter with maintaining the latt mentioned 
poliion, be proceeds to a view of Hume’s Hil tor y of England ; and 
allows to that work high literary merit; but clearly, c andidly, and 
impastially {tates the bad effects it might produce upon a youthtul 


mind that fhould be fuffered implicitly to receive all its doctiines. We 
do 
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do.not fuppofe any preceptor could be chofen for fucha perfonage who 
would not be fully aware of the bad as well as good of Hume; and 
competent to prevent tothe pupil the influence of fuch dangerous er. 
rors; while, on the other hand, he wou'd enable her to profit by Mr, 
Hume's wi'dom. The inculcatiuns on this fubject are unqueftionably 
jult, but not neceflary. 

The next chapter is devoted to epochs in the Englith hiftory, 
Thefs are common, and atiefh maniichaton of the dilpofition of the 
author to preceptorial prolixity in cafes where it is totally unnec fury, 
The eleventh chapter contiders the moral advantages which may be 
derived from the ftudy of niltory. Th writer is the true fricnd of 
religion, and devotes a chapter to the excellencies of Chriftianity, 
All that he fays on this fubject is found and juft; but as any clergy. 
man to whom fuch a charze would be delegated mult know theie ex- 
cellencies, the enumeration addrefied to the preceptors or the Princefs 
is at leait fuperfluous, The followine ©! ‘pter vrefeats the evidence 
of Chriftianity; but on this fubject -x bits nothing wnich every man 
in the fmallelt degree couverfant with ive fub) St docs not thoreuchly 
know. He exhibits feveral outliies of the leading co€étrines of chrif- 
tianity ; and what he fays is extrenely found and juit, without con- 


taining any novelty toa reader who happens to remember his creed. 


A great, prominent, and tirefome defect in this work is unneceffary 
inculcation of jult and found doctiines; but which every Chriftian 
knows as clearly as he ftates. [tts cevta‘nly very true, that the great 
corner ftone of Coriftian evidence is the proof of the refurrection ; but 
it would certainly be a work of fupererogatioa in any divine te (oad 
his time in labouring to imprefs upon Dr. Horfely the evidence: of 
that event; as that prelate knows the grounds without any freiia in- 
ftructions. In iike manuuer it is certsinly fuperfluous in any divine to 
anftruct the prelate to be chofen tutor to the Princefs in the moft coin- 
mon evidences of Chriftianity. 

The fourteenth chapter mentions the ufe of hiftory to fovereigns, 
in teaching the choice of fivourites. On this fubje& we mutt hifto- 
rically remark taking En.lith princes for our illuftrations, that from 
the time of Alfred downwards, no fovereigns but thofe of the very 
weakett eaft were ever under the influence of favourites. Favouritifm 
we find under Henry Ili, Edward tf. Richard Il. James I. Charles I. 
and fome others, but no fuch fyftem under William the Conqueror, 
Heary I. Henry U1. Edward I. Fdward HI. Elizabeth*. Even the 
profligate Charles II. the only man of talents of the Houfe of Stuart 
was never guided by favourites like his pedantic and childifh grand- 
father, his weak anJ unfortunate father. The laft chapter of the firtt 
book inculcates integrity in fovereigns as the true teft of political wil- 


—" 





* That princels, as a woman, had men that were private favourites ; but 
fhe had no favourites in her political capacity, 
dom, 
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dom, and reprobates all tricks and intrigucs as totally unworthy of fo- 
yereign diynity. 

The fecond volume contains the fame mixture of able generaliza- 
ion and tedicus detail with the firft. The author is certainly a 
(hoolmafter by habit, although in talents a philofopher. His pre- 
eptorial leffons we cannot follow thoroughout, nor do we fec that the 
greater partof them are neceflary ; we fhall, therefore, confine the rett 
ofour analyfis to fuch contents as are important. The feventeenth 
chapter contains an able view of the true arts of popularity. Anxi- 
ety to fecure public favour he admits to be meritorious and laudable in 
sfovereign ; but his fentiments on that fubject we fhall give the 
reader in his own words :— 


“A defire of popularity ts fill more honeft in Princes than in other men. 
And when the end for which it is fought, and the means by which it is pur- 
ued, are itrictly juit, the defire ts not only blamelels, but highly laudable. 
Nor is it ever centurable, except where the affection of the people is fought, 
by plautibie means, for pernicious purpoles. On the part of the people, 
attachment is a natural feeling, which nothing but perievering mifconduct 
intheir rulers can ever wear out. A prince thould learn not to litten to 
thole flatterers, who would keep him ignorant of the public opinion. The 
diontents of the people fhould not be ttifled before they reach the royal 
ar; nor fhould their affe€tion be reprefented as a tund which can never be 
drained. It is a rich and precious fiock, which fhould not be too often 
dawn upon. Imprudence will diminith, oppreflion will exbault it. A 
prince fhould never meafure his rights over a people by the greatnefs of 
their attachment ; the warmth of their zeal being a call for his kindnets, not 
afignal for his exactions. Improvident rigour would wear out that ailee- 
ton, Which juftice would increalfe, and contideration confirm.” 


He recommends to fovercigns the patronage of men of genius, 
learning and fcience. [he writer ably mark, the line between talfe 
and true patriotifm. In chufing their fociety, princes fhould, in the 
frit place, regard morality and virtue. The author feems to think, 
that a prince would be very much degraded by affociating with profli- 
gecy, or even buffoonery. We entirely agree with him; indeed, 
fone but the very weakeft men, in fucha rank, have chofen fuch com- 
Panions. Chapter twenty-one defcribes the art of moral calculation, 
and making a true eftimate of things and perions. Several fucceed- 
ing chapte:s are occupied in illuitreting the characters of individual 
Princes, efpecially Louis X!V. and Peter of Ruflia. 1 hefe in{tances, 
however juft, are altogether trite. Our preceptor enicrs into a detail 
of beuks which he would recommend to princes, and beftows high 
Praifes on Telemachus. ‘! here is a very elaborate comparifon ot 
Adcifon and Juhnfon ; bur critical analyfis does not feem to be our 
author’s forte, Then flow fome defultory common-place obferva- 
lions, on Cervantes, Le Sage, Fielding and Shakefpeare. 

Chapter twenty e yht contains a mafterly outline of Bacon’s works. 
The remainder of the per’ormance is devoted to the fcripture, Chrit- 
tanity, the church of England, religion in cencral, the refo: mation, 

protcfantilm, 
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proteftantifm, and the circumf{tances which led to the revolution, and 
to the providential fucceffion of the Houle of Hanover. The fait, Oh : 
ter confiders Chriftianity as a principle of action ; and prefents 2 fim. 
tiary of the mode in which a prince is to be formed to practical je. 
lizion. ‘This paffuge we fhal! prefent to our readers in the writer's 
own words :— 


“ The royal perfon, then, fhould early and conftant!y be Kabituated t» 
confider herself as peculiarly under the government, and in a moii eipe. 
cial manner needing the protection and guidance of this Almighty Soves 
reign ; looking to his word for her beft light, and to his Ipirit tor her beg 
firength ; pertormin g all that the sadibliake ‘s, in the manver moit Pp orfectly 
conformed to his laws, and moli clearly fubfervient to the interelis of his 
{piritual kingdom ; fubwitfing all events to his wifdom, acknowlec dying no 
tefs his particular than his general providence ; and, above all, praying 
dail? for his fupport, depending on his goodnefs for fuecels, and tubmit- 
ting to his wall in dilappomntment. In fact, to none, in fo eminent a lente 
as to princes, does that fentiment of an infpired infiructor belong : ‘ Not 
that we are fufficient of ourlelves, to think any thing as of ourfelves; but 
our fuflies wncy is of God,’ 

« She thould practically undertiand, that religion, though it has its di. 
tinct and feparate duties, yet it ts not by any means a diftinct and feparate 
thing, fo as to make uy a duty of itfelf, difconnected with other duties ; 
but that it is a grand, and umve rf; aily yove ring principle which is to ie 
the fountain of her morality, and the living {pring of all her actions: that 
religion is not merely a thing to be retatue din the nind, as a dormant mais 
of inoperativ e opinions, but which 1s to be brought by every individual, in- 
to the detail of every day's deeds; which, in a prince, is to intluence his 
private behaviour, as we ll as his public conduct; which is to regulate his 
ehoice of minifiers, and his adoption of measures 5 Ww hich is to govern his 
mind in making war aud making peace ; which is to accompany him not 


i 
© nly to the clotet, but to the car id it: which is to fill his mind, whether in 


’ 


the world or in retirement, with an abiding fenfe of the vait refpontibility 
which he is under, and the awful account to which he will one day be 
called, before that Being, who lodges the weltare of fo many millions in his 
hands.” 


On the whole, this production contains many very valuable ob ae 
vations on the state and education of princes, and i is not only unexcep- 
tionable, but laudable, on the three important grounds of pclitics, 
morals, and religion. The principicsinall thefe are juft, found, and 
beneficial. We regret that the author did not confine himfelf more to 
general views, as inthele he excels, and give lefs way to the c:rcumftan- 
tial prolixity of preceptorial dictation, to which his habits have an evi- 
dent bias that is much beneath the vigour of his underilanding. His de- 
tails the Bifhop of Exeter may poffibly little regard, as he can eafily 
fupply himfelf with any details that he may want on any bianch of 
education, but his philofophy, that prelate, we think, mutt reipect, 
both for its vigour and tendency. We do not know that the work was 
necellary, bat many parts of it are highly deferving ef perufal. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





Aa Improved Method of treating Strictures in the Urethra. By Thomas Whate- 
ly, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. Johnfon, &c. 
5s. in boards. P. 230, 


ML": Whately has divided this work into fourChapters. Chap. I. cor« 
tains General Remarks on Strictures of the Urethra. In Chap. II. 
the autnor relates hits improved Method of treating this Difeafe with Kala 
uum. The following extract gives his explanation of the mode of aQion 
and fafety of this powerful agent in thefe obftinate eomplaints. 

“| (hall next thow in what manner the Kali purum acts upon ftriCtures, 
and thence endeavour to explain how this remedy, powerful as it is, may 
be applied with fatety to the urethra, From confidering how extremely ac- 
tive this caultic is, when applied in the ufual way to any part of the human 
body, we might be led to conclude, that it would be almoft impoffible to 
convert it into a mild and fafe remedy toa part fo tender as the urethra. 
When, however, we refleé, that there is no fubliance, either of the moft 
cauliic or poifonous nature, but may be converted ito a medicine as fafeas 
any in common ule, fo as even to be applied to the coats of the flomach 
without injuring them, it ought not to be deemed an extraordinary affertion 
todeclare, that one of the moft active fub(tances of the former defcription 
may be employed on the tender furface of the urethra with the utmoft 
fafety. 

“Before the Kali purum can be fafely taken into the ftomach, its cauftic 
properties mult be entirely deftroyed by dilution; but, under proper ma. 
hagement, it may be applied to the urethra, even as a cauftic, wifhout pro- 
ducing a flough, as it commonly does when applied in the ufual method. 
The mode of applying it on the extremity of a bougie, which is gently 
noved backwards and forwards, and the time that the cauftic may be fup- 
poled to be in the a@t of diflolving, have been already explained. By this 
procedure, the Kali is equally diffufed over every part of the ftrictured fur- 
fice, and only adrades the membrane of the firi€ture, without producing a 
ough, The degree of this abrafion is entirely under the controul of the 
Operator: by a little attention to the quantity of cauftic employed, it may 
be increafed or latlened at each application, as circumfiances dictate. In 
this manner the Kali penetrates, and diilolves the hard and difeafed furface 
fa firiture, withafacility, which no other remedy, that can be fafely ap- 
plied will equal. That this is the mode of its action, when applied as di- 
reed, [an convinced from ocular demonftration ; for, in applying it to a 
fridure near the orifice ofthe urethra, I have had frequent opportunities of 
temarking the degree of abrafion it preduced, without eccafioning a flough, 
Sich cafes have likewife afforded the pleafure of feeing the unmediate [uce 
sels, which attefds the Kali purum, when uled for the purpole of opening 
a firicture. In many inftances, where the contraction was {o great as 
«arcely to fufer even a {mall bougie to pafs, a much larger one has been 
eadily admitted, immediately after the cauftic has been applied, 

“The Kali purum, from its property of combining with oily fubflances, 
aud animal mucilages, and forming foap, ats ina manner totally different 
fom the lunar cauftic, te which it ia decidedly {xperior, for the following 
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reafons: it aéts more powerfully on the ftri@lure; gives lefs pain to the pa 
tient, efpecially after the firft momentary effeéts are ove: ; is more capable 
of having its action confined to the contracted part; and irritates lefs atier jt 








































has been applicd. Of the fuperiority of the Kali over the lunar cauttic, | | 
fpeak with confidence, from experiments repeatedly made with both thefe é 
articles.” (P. 55.) 
Our author’s next chapter is on the Cure of Stri€tures of the Urethra, by t 
an improved method of uting the lunar cauftic. 
The laft divifion of this work contains Oblervations on Mr. Home’s Me- 
thod ofapplying the Cauflic in this Difeafe. Thele obfervarions are in ad- . 
dition to thofe which oar author before publithed *, h 
Next follows a lift of 46-Cafes of Stricture, moft of which were perfealy ¢ 
cured by the Kali purum, without the ufe of the bougie. ; t! 
Some obfervations on the Method of relieving Suppreflions of Urine are , 
alfo to be found in this volume; and an Appendix follows, relating the ‘ 
treatment of a peculiar aflection of the bladder. 
Mr. Whately appears to be a man of {enfe, knowledge, and experience i 
and while he is treating the fubject itlelf, we follow him with pleature, and 
not without information. The cafes are plainly, &mply, and concifely nar 
rated. But when he comes to mention his adverfary Mr. Home, we of 
courfe {ee a partiality and perionality which renders that part of his acceunt 
much lefs engaging than the refi. We underftand that phyficians and fur- 
geons have ranged themlelves into different parties on the theories of thele th 
iwo gentlemen. It ts totally immaterial to the public which is the vida 
in a queftion of mere Competition. All that we have to confider, js what f: 
benefit medical knowledge derives from the treatife before us; and we think . 
that in every part of the ftatement and arguments, leaving polemics out of ° 
the queftion, our author has rendered benefit to the fubjeét which he bas io 
taken in hand. Home, for ought we know, may have rendered more aé th 
vantage, or may have rendered lefs. That topic we may be able to deter- ke 
mine on feeing his work. We cannot compare this prodution with Mr. 
Home’s, becaule we have not feen the latter; but comparing it with the ha 
fubjeQ@, we think it jadicious and falutary. 1h) 
vi! 
Tivo Tract: on the Uses of Clay Marie at Manure, and on the Uses of Agricultural B 


Salts in the Manufacture of Manures. By the Hon. and Rev. James 
Cochrane. Dedicated to the Agricultural Society; including an Ay pr 
pendix. Pp.66. Svo. 2s. Mawman. 12803. 


eni 

WE do not doubt but this treatife, which introduces a confiderable por we 
tion of chemical analyfis, will be very well received by {cientific agricul doi 
turifts. The author very tktlfully decompounds clay marle, and thews tts Ser 
various conftituents. Thence he proceeds to mention other {ubfiances the 
along with which it forms a tertilizmg compott, The fecond eflay, on the her 
utes of agricultural jalts in the manufacture of manure, alfo introduces much al 
chemical acutene(s and diferimination ; avd contains an accurate hiftory of @ J** 


the various proceiles for making agricultural falt. This fecond production x 
ava 


a ci 


b ° . - . the 
* See Obfervations oa Mr. Home’s Method of treating Stri€turcs inthe Gi 
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ill alfo be well received by {cientific agriculturifts. Annexed to the work 
jgan appendix on the means of preferving timber. 

The application of chemiftry to hufbandry fo ftrongly, fuccefsfully, and 
beneficially inculcated by Lord Dundonald himfelf, appears to be well un- 
derftood by other members of his family. 


Gonfin'd in Vain, or a Double to do. A Farce. In tevo Acts, By T. Jones. 
Pp. 48. Is. Jones. 1805. 


THIS farce is one of thofe two act comedies that were the fathionable 
after pieces about thirty years ago, but which now give way to broad 
hmmour or fing fong. There is nothing very new or firtking ei(her in the 
charafters or the incidents; as ufual Milfs and her Papa are at iilue about 
the choice of a hufband, and the conte(t ends in the old gentleman being 
ealwitted, ana the young lady married to the object of her choice. 


Letter addressed to the Right Hon. William Pitt, concerning the Establishment of an 
adequate Provision and Pension for Sailors and Soidiers, after certain Length 
of Services, as being the most effectual Plan of Recruiting beth the Navy and 
Army, at the present or any future Crisis. By the Hon. and Rev. James 
Athol Cochrane Pp. 8. Gd. Mawman. 1805, 


MR. COCHRANE propofes that a fund fhall be eftablifhed for increafing 
the provifion for old foldiers and failors. One means of effecting this pur- 

fe he projects to be an annual fermon in every church and chapel in the 
iingdom; feconded by a colleftion from Howe to heulfe. He does not, 
however, ftate any grounds for fuppofing that the intended contributions 
wonld afford a regular and permanent fource of eleemolynary cliablith- 
ment, But we thall make our readers more thoroughly acquainted with 
the Letter by an extract than an analyfis, which the production will not 
bear, 
_ “© What motive or inducement, Sir, ts it that leads individuals to run the 
Hazard of their lives in the unhealthy regions of Aftica, the Eafi and Weit 
ludies, but the future hope and expectation of enjoying a comfortable pro- 
villon of good things in the dectine of lite. 

‘lt may juttly then, Sir, be objected to the prefent infitutions of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for recruiting the Navy and Army, that the future 
rovifion of Penfion for individua's, in cafe of wounds or long fervices, 
eis no analory to the comforts in old age, that fuch perfon might have 
enioyed from perfeverance and economical indufiry in any common handi- 
craft profeffion. Inftead therefore, Sir, of the neceflities of Government 
doing an injury to individuals, by dragging them into our naval or military 
Service, by prefling, or high bounties, (which is a fpecies of Aiduapping) let 
the profeffions them/elves be ennobled by Government adopting the plan 
here recommended, of raifing the future prof{pects of a common Sailor or 
Suldier, 1s to Penfion, in an tcreafing ratio after the fervice of fo many 
fears. The wifdom of Government, in fixing the amount of fuch Penkions, 
may be aflifted, Sir, by confulting the moft intelligent @thcers both in the 
Navy and Army. 

“ Were the Reprefentatives of the various counties and boroughs, upon 
the recommendation of Government, to lay the above plan before their Con- 


ftituents, there is eV@ry reafon and am to fuppole, Sir, that > a 
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dreffes to his Majeliy upon this fubject would be fo animated and general, 
as to fix the attentiou of our young men and volunteers, in {uch a way, as 
to be of great ule in recruiting both the Navy and Army. The late dif 
cordant debates iv Parliament, concerning the moft conftitutiona!l means of 
raifing men both for home and foreign fervice, prove the propriety of refer- 
ring the above fubject to the confideration of the various Freeholders in 
Great Britain and Ireland. No meafure would tend more to damp the 
future ardour and expectations of French invafion, than the above, ftamped 
by the Seal of the Britith Government, and figned, (like another Magna 
Charta,) Sir, by the Freeholders and Volunteers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

'« Ten years fervice, Sir, either in the Navy or regular Army at home, 
fhould entitle each perfon to a certain Penfion for life; which ought to in- 
creafe from that date of fervice until Twenty-five years. 

« Ten years fervice abroad flhould be deemed equal to Twenty years at 
home. | 

‘«« Fifteen years fervice at home and Ten years abroad, fhould entitle a 
Sailor or Soldier’s widow to a penfion for Jife; and Twenty-five years 
fervice, fhould entitle their children, upon the parent’s demise, to fo many 
years value of each Penfion.” 

Mr. Athol Cochrane appears to be a benevolent man; but: there fhould 
be more than mere defultory obfervation to thew the expediency of any 
given change in our military {yftem, 


POETRY. 


Mifcellaneous Poetry. By Edward Coxe, Efq. of Hampftead Heath, Mid- 
dlefex. Pp.265. Hatchard. 1805. 


T is pleafing to find a conneétion between Commerce and the Muses. 
The former affords us the comforts and luxuries of life, and effen- 
tially contributes to our national ftrength, by its incident fupport of our 
beft national defence; and the latter give grace, ornament, and beauty 
to the focial union of mankind. The author of thefe poems we find, is 
the brother of Mr. Coxe, generally known by the title of Mr. Coxe 
the traveller, to whom the public are indebted for many works of hiftorical 
refearch and confiderable literary merit. Our poet who, we underiiand, 
was many years one of the partners in a very refpe&table commercial 
houfe in this capital, has retired from bufinefs with a confiderable for- 
tune, which he devotes to friendthip, literature, and the fine arts. 
Though his’track in life and ia Jetters has been different from that which 
his brother has purfued, he has manifefted a congenial fpirit, and 
has ftrong claims to an equality of repute in the province which he 
has chofen for the exercife of his talents. The colleétion of poems be- 
fore us not only fhews the author to advantage in the private relations of 
life, but proves that he is anithated by a feeling of genuine patriotifm, 
and confequently a due abhorrence of that infamous Ufurper who now 
pollutes the throne of rue Bournons, and holds the people of France, 
and its wretched dependencies, in the moft ignominious flavery, as well 
as infulting every other ftate in Europe. Mr. Coxs, in his Preface, {0- 
licits indulgence for his imitations of Pstrarcu, and apologizes for 2p- 
plying thole of martiac to modern character; aud manners, But his 
folicita- 
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folicitation and his apology were equally needlefs, as he enters into the 
feelings of the Ttalian poet with fo much duccefs as to make him utter his 
plaintive tendernefs with elegance in Englifh ftrains, and as cuttom fully 
warrants him in the ‘application of fatirical effufions to contemporary 
life. We thall felec&t a Poem on the prefent occafion, as an elegant proof 
of the conjugal tendernefs of the author; and a patriotic Song, as more 
correfpondent with the main purpofe of oor work, fince they will afford a 
favourable {pecimen of the variety of his talents. We thall add alfo an ori- 
ginal Epigram from his pen, which is very much inthe fpirit of his favorite 
MARTIAL, and which, we anderftand, is fuppofed to allude to a cele- 
brated BARRISTER, who in his profeffional and other exertions is by no 


means difinclined to introduce Aimfif. 


Ope, ADDRESSED TO Nary, THe AuTHOR'S Wire, tn A STATE OF 
LANGuOR, AT BRIGHTON, IN TAE YEAR 1800, BY HER HUSBAND. 


YE Airs! that cool e’en fummer’s noontide glow, 
With fanning pinions dipt in ocean’s fpray, 
Breathe on my Mary, while ye gently blow, 
At night, {weet flumbers—{fpirits blythe, by day. 


Ye Downs! for her, your even carpet {pread, 

Where fheep-belis tinkle, bid the wild thyme bloom ; 
Bid the pale cowflip hang its gentle head, 

And fcatter, as {ne walks, a foft perfume. 


Thou Dyke!* yclep’d from him, whofe rebel pride 
Loft him that Heav’n above, man gives him here ; 
Slope, unob{fcur’d by mifts, thy verdant fide, 
And lift thy brow abrupt from tempetts clear. 


That when the fky’s blue vault is all ferene, 
And foaring larks refume their ev’ning fong, 

My Mary may defcry—enchanting fcene !— 
The vale that witlds thy {welling bafe along. 


Sweet vale! where Nature feems to court repole, 
Amid fequefter’d glens, and fhelter’d fields ; 
And groves of oak, which in proud Albionfro{e, 
To be the fafeguard of the wealth the yields. 


Calm, tranquil vale! that while beyond the Rhine, 
And near fad Genoa, earth is bath’d in gore ; 
Feels not the woes that make the wretched pine 
For peace, which on their hamlets beams no more. 


Now, led by Hope, near Ocean’s furge we ftray, 
Where bright ygeia bids her Naiad bring, 

(As under ground fhe winds her modelt way) 
The healing tribute of her mineral {pring. 


There, while the flothfu! tofs in feverifh fleep, 
Dead to the frefhnefs of the rofeate dawn, 
Health wing’d with pleafure may my Mary reap 
From the pure ftream that laves Wick’s + flowery lawn. 
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For without health, what pleafure can be ours ? 

The languid pulie, nor dance nor fong can raife :—~ 
How bilefs’d were I, to fing, amid thefe bowers, 

My Mary’s health reftor’d, with fervent praife' 


Then would thefe throbbings of my heart be ftill, 
That Mary’s drooping looks have oft renew’d ; 
And thefe fad tears, that now my eye-lids fill, 
Be tears of joy! and flow from gratitude! 


Returning blifs would then our cottage greet ; 
And our dear children with fond rapture fee 

Their mother’s fweeteft fmiles, grown ftill more fweet, 
When warm’d, Hygeia, into life, by thee! 


Wake then my prayers; to higheft Heav’n afcend ! 
Oh, waft them, angels, to the Throne above | 
That GOD ker life in mercy may extend, 
Whofe life to me is happinefs and love! 


THe Corsican Tyrant. A Natronar Sone. To 
TO fubdue the Armadas of France and of Spain, 

Neprune gave us his trident, as lords of the main; 0 
Bade our cannon’s dread thunder in loud peals to roll, post 
From the banks of the Thames, to the furthermoft Pole: ovie 
Then, enrol, my brave lads! to chaftife them, prepare, ant 
And the Car/fican Tjrant may come, if he dare! oe 
Tho? by flaughter and threats from the Elbe to the Po, oat 
With his iron and gold, he has filenc’d each foe; his | 
Both his gold and his iron he foon thall fee broke fecte 
By the all-coaquering force of our fgm Hearts of Oak: the | 
Then aroufe, my brave lads! their deftruction prepare, tage 
And the Cer/ican Tyrant may come, if he dare | who 
Not content with the blood which in Europe he fhed, bear 
Still he hoped to advance where the Nile hides his head ; and | 
But Aboukir and Acre beheld his difmay ! poen 


When defeated, he fled, and his fleet was our prey. 
Then let Netson, and Sypney, new triumphs prepare, 
And the Corfican Tyrant may come, if he dare! 


Yet againft us he vaunts his bafe myriads to bring, 

Who obey an Ufurper, who murder’d their King ; 

Impious wretches! in terror, who kifs the vile rod— 

But we fight for our LAWS, for our KING, and our GOD! 
Let us all then, wnited, for battle prepare, 

And the Cor/ican Firant may come, if he dare! 


From their coafts, by the gales, fhould our navy be tof.’J, 

And, in fpite of our Tars, fhould our channel be crofsd : M 
Frenchmen never our dear Native land fhall explore: 

If net funk in the fea, they foall die on the fore ! 

See! already we march, and to crafh them prepare ; 

Let the Corjican Tyrant then come, if he dare! - 
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Of our wives, and our daughters, prote@ng the charms: 
And our country defending, our cry is ‘To Arms!” 

To blafphemers and ilaves, Britons never will yield, 

For Reticion’s out bulwark, and Fxeepom our fhield;. 
Our invincible banner then wave high in air— 
And the Corfcan Tjrant may come, if he dare! 


As a comet defcends, that has blazed from afar, 

While he fcatters around defolation and war ; 

So this mercilefs Defpot, who makes the earth groan, 

Let her wake from her trance, fhall be hurl’d from his thrane. 
Wake then Earrn, at ourcall! rife, our glory to fhare; 
And the Cor/ican Tyrant o’erwhelm with defpair! 


ErIcraM. 


WILD with reform, in country, and in town, 
Lo, Decrus cuts his tall Magnolias down! 

If cool refle€&tion come not to his aid, 

He'll Jofe his /udjance, as he loft his ade. 


Tosras: A Poem, in three Books. By the Rev. Luke Booker, L.L.D. 3s. 6d 
Booker, London. Rann, Dudley. 


OUR author, who has frequently appeared before the public in divers 
poetical fhapes, has felected the ttory of Tobit for the prefent poem; and 
obferves, that he ‘* conceived himielf at liberty to treat it in the man- 
ner he Aas dons, i.e. to do what every dvamatic and every epic writer 
{cruples not to do; namely, clothe the tale or hittory felected by their (his) 
mufe in their (his) own language.” Molt lame, impotent, and ungram- 
matical! But how Aas our author treated it? His language is Milron’s ; 
his ityle is Milton’s; the conftruétion of fentences is Milton’s; his af- 
fefted inverfion of phrafe, all, all Milton’s! Thofe who are familiar with 
the beauties of Milton, will read the prefent work with great difadvan- 
tare to the author; and thofe who are not, will condemn him as a writer, 
whois evidently labouring to be fingular ; and whofe efforts, though they 
bear the marks of fome power of mind, are deformed by inaccuracies 
and difcqloured by affeCtation. We think the commencing lines of the 
poem the beft, 


«© What tho’ the viewlcfs wing cf hoary time 
Sweep o’er the gaod man’s grave, and age on age 
In flow fuccefiton awful roll along— 

Still fhall his virtues, like Aibeftos’ pow’r, 
Enfhrine his name in brightnefs, Vainly yawns 
Oblivion’s gulph, and vainly lifts the arm 

Old ruthlefs ruin, to fhake down his fame, _ 

And wreck his well-earn’d glory. Honour plants 
Around his duft her amaranth, and bids 

His mem’ry be immortal.” 


Many errors of the following fpecies are difcoverable in the poem. 
Whene’er 

Their glances met, a kindred paflion Jeam’d 

From either’s thrilling 4eart. 
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The following is a blunder which we were truly aflonifhed te mee 
with. 
-——Now if miy life’s laft hour cere cls’d— 
Wéhout a murmur could I die! 


In three lines we méet with as many /earts; and though they: may be 
read with fafficient variation of emphafis, we think the fituation of the 
laft highly objetionable. 


«* Hilarity diffus’d its brightet fmile, 

And ev’ry heart was glad: nor Jeatt the heart 
Of Sara and Tobias; for the pair 

Heart {eem’d to have but one.” 


We think our reverend author equal to fomething of greater claims 
than the prefent work, and would recommend him to the more {imple 
{pecies of compofition which may be found in fome of his former 
poems. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


a 
Tat Roman Catrnonic Perittien. 


Under the prefent inability of the gentleman who has conduéted the prli- 
tical department of our work, to fulfil his intention of difcuiling this 
very important queftion; an intention which has been frutirated folely 
by domeftic calamity, we have been favoured with the follow ng able 
letter on the fubjett. Lt wes defigned originally for publication in a fe- 
parate form, but we feel much indebted to the kindnefs of our friend 
who-has thus fupplied what in a work conduéed upon the principles, 
political and religious, which we profefs, would be a culpable omiffion. 


A Letter toa Member of the Protefant Imperial Parliament, on the Subje& of 
the Petition of the Roman Catholics of lreland. 


Dear Sir, 
T is, perhaps, owing to the retirement in which I have now paffed fome 
years, that I view with fo much furprize the tenor of the petition } tely 
prefented to Parliament by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and the pro- 
fefiions of fatisfaction with which it was ufhered into the refpeétive houtes, 
by the noble and honourable perfons who took upon them to perform that 
otlice. 

The fatisfaction avowed at the adoption of a meafure which appears to 
me of fo doubtful a tendency, will not perhaps caufe fe much afionith- 
inent in you, whole habits fo intimately conneét you with the politicians 
of the prefent day. ‘The views which we are enabled to take of the de- 
figns and adtions of thofe political bodies, of which we ourfelves forma 
part, and with which we are mingled and blended, are certainly very dif- 
ferent from thofe whieh ttrike perions at a diftance ; and it is, perhaps, 
to the more general and abitra@ted furvey to which my fituation confines 
me, and to my igno:ance of many minute interefts which may bear upon 
the queftion, that our difference of opinion, upon this fubje@, is to be 
imputed. 

[ need not explain to you, my dear Sir, in what meafvre that igno- 
vance of daily tranfactions in the great world, which is the reproach of 
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retirement, is counterbalanced by the peculiar privilege, which it enjoys, of 


hourly converfing with the wifeft and beft men, and thar, in their wife! 
and beft moments. From this, probably, arifes its peculiar tendency to di- 
re&t the mind to models Of greater perfection thanis to be found in thofe, 
whom the ordinary courfé of humen events fometimes elevates to flations 
of great dignity and importance. -f am not uncon{cious that I may be 
tainted with this etror; yet, PF think, you will’ be convinced, tlrat in con- 
fidering the conduc of thofe who fanétion this-meafure, | have ‘wot af- 
fumed a ftandard of virtue or ability beyond the reach of ordivary minds. 
A ferious regatd forthe moft obvious and tmpourtant interefts Uf marikind, 
and a portion of wifdom capable of difcerning thofe interefis are not, farely, 
too mrch to require, in petfous who have taken upon them ‘fo confidera- 
ble a fhare of moral refpoufibility. | 

I confeis, “ir, that when [look t> the great Statefinén of former days, | 
am wholly at a Jofs in what light to confider the conda@ of thofe who now 
afpire to that eminent character; hor can I, in any way) account for'the vat! 
difference between them and their predeceflors, uolefs by recutring to that 
fatal change in moral fentiments, which, having teen gradually progreffive 
through nearly the whole of the laft ceatuty, Has attained to its fA growtly 
and vigour in thefe days; and which, though its practical effects have been 
manifefted in fuch a debafement and degradation of human fatare, as 
‘one would think calculate! to alarm the moft infenfible, has’cettainly inti- 
nuated its poifon to a greater extent than is, generally imagined, 4nd pro 
duced in minds, one might have judged impervious to its influence, an 
alarming relaxation of that firm tone; that decided and uncompiomiling 
adherence to virtue, which becomes tho e who are called upon to fupport 
the beft interefts of mankind. 

Thofe illuftrious perfons who afpired to the reputation of able flatemen 
in pait times, regarded religion as necetlarily and infeperably connected 
with the good of the people: they laid it as the foundatien of their feveral 
fyftems of human polity, nor did they ever attempt to diréct the great and 
comp!icated machine of government, but in fubfervience to fuch prinei- 
ples. Whether this was the conduct of truly wife men, I pretend not to 
determine: J think it has been generally allowed to be fo. 

But'in whatever degree of eftimation fuch conduct may have been held 


by mankind in general, it does not feem to have been thought worthy of 


adoption by the flatefmen of the prefent day. An avowed indifference 
with refpect to all modes of worthip; a total difregard of their comparas 
tive excellen.ics or demerits, is wholly inconfiflent with ony ferious re- 
{pect for religion. On any fubject, to hold in equal eftimation the corrupt 
with the pure; the feeble and faulty with the firm and good, is to fhew 
but little care or concern: but, on the mofi impor.ant of all fubjects, it 
marks more than a common carcleiine(s or indifference: it can fearcely be 
fuppofed to proceed from any fentiment leis forcible than contempt ot 
averfion. 

Yet, Sir, this is a feature which too generally characterizes t'e debates 
in our Senate, and is glaringly manifeft in the conduct of thofe noble and 
honourable perfons, who, thaking hands and forgetting all former an:mo- 
fities, join their endeavours to prepoifefs their refpective houses, in favour 
of this Roman Catholic petition. 

It is true, that an open exultation in this attempt to level cur primitive 
icligions eftablifkment, with that corrupt form of worfbip which it _ 
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coft us fome of the pureft blood of the notion to banith from our church 
was not more than Pig have heen expected from,the, avowed admirers of 
anarchy and atheiim of France. ‘Thus to level the good with the bad, js 
they well know, a meafure of the moft fatal tendenoy to religion itielf: 
vor can they fail to recollect, that the fuperftition of the Romana chur. } 
has proved highly, favourable to atheifu, and that a confideyable fhare of 
that event, in which they have exulted as the proudeft monument of hy- 
man wifdom, may be afcribed to the prevalence of fuch fuperitition ; the 
manic corruptions and abfurdities of which, had Jeft the yeflecting part 
of the community deftitute of all refpect or veneration for veligi.o ittelr, 
and an e¢a’y prey to thofe fatal delufions which have branded ihe eighteenth 


. 


century, with aJl its boafted refinement and philofophy, as productive of 


crimes and atrocities uhknown even to barbarous ages, 
To thofe whe lpye to confound religion with the ,carruptions of reli- 
gion, the probablediuccgis of this petition affords, no uwfavourable prof 


pect ; and, in fuch men,. the conduct | have alluded to, is pot calculated” 


to create much furprife. But it is not {> eafy to accgunt for, fim lar pro- 
ceedings, in thofe who have hitherto expreffed no f ntiment but that of 
detefiation at the princip'es of the French Revolution, and the falfe and 
pernicious, opinions tt has engendered. J confefs that, when I reflect upon 
this mapifelt inconfiftency, fem perfuaded that thofe opinions have too 
much prevailed where they haye been the leat fufpected. It is one of the 
molt obvious qualities of thefe fundamental errors to impair tbe judg- 
ment, while they corrupt the heat. Aware as I am of the’e effects, 1 da 
s:ot feel mach gionidiuuent, though it is a fubject of melancholy reflection. 
If I fometimes beboid men, even of great repuiation for virtue and difcre- 
tion, facrificing their higheft and beii interetts, to pride or refentment; ta 
wounded yanity, or difappojnted gimbitian. 

Though, my dear Sir, yom reflections fuch as thefe, I think Tecan pretty 
tively conjecture what may be the perfonal m tives of thofe who promote 
the meafure, it.is dificult, [ contels, to difcover npon what oftentible 
grounds this petition, for, what is infidioufly filed, the Emancipation of the 
Roman Catholi s, is patronized in Evgland; or what are the beuefits ex. 

ected to arise from it, thould it be finally acceded ta. 

Have the Gentlemen who promote this meafure, difcovered that the re- 
formation of our Church, ard the revolution in 1058, were the offspring of 
bigotry and of narrow, contracted, unphi'ofophical views; that the blood 
which w.s thed, on the former occafion, was not that of wife, Jearned, and 
holy men, but of fanatics and enthuliafts ; and that the zeal manifefted for 
the reformed religion and the Proteflant fucceffion, by thofe g-eat men who 
conducted the Jatter, fprung from prejudice, and a partial, miftaken concep- 
tion of the trae interefis o! the people ? Have thefe Gentlemen found out 
that the doctrine of the Church of Rome is pure and evangelical ; or have 
they, their doubts upep the fubject ? Do they mean to proclaim their igno- 
rance, and fay that, after all that has been done and {fuffcred, they douht 
whether we are y ght or no: that, perhaps, the Roman Catholic fupertti- 
tion, with its tranfubftantiation, its indulgencies for fin, its worfhip of the 
Virgin Mary, and of its whole legion of faints, real or pretended, and of 
jmages and reliques ; its legends and its forgeries, with ail its errors, abfur- 
dities and corruptions may, at lafl, for ought they know, be the true and 
undefiled Chriftian Church? Or do they mean to fay that, while they pro- 


mote this meafure, ‘bey care wot whether it be fo, er no ? 
: Do 
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Do they mean, in the face of their infulted country, tharelefsly to :vow 
their indifference for religion, aad to contend that it is a matter of fo jiitle 
importan e, that, whether it be corrupt, of pure, augit not to be angues, or 
heard, or thought of, in any political calculations sre thefe among our fe 
nators and itatefmen, who oyinally favoured, ar who now promote this 
proceeding, ditpofed to deny the great fundamental doctiines of Chrifitigni- 
ty, or are they fo little scquainted with the faced duties of the high func- 
tions to which they have ween called, as.to think that no refponfibility at; 
taclies to their ftations, beyond that o! accoununy to their country for arithe 
metical deficiencie-, or pecuniary peculation? Are the fouls of me) of ta 
little account in their eftimation, that, upon every undefined and hazardous 

‘oject of politicil fpeculaiois, they can fuppofe themieives jultiied in de- 
molithing the labour of their anceftors, and Ictting in the full tide of religous 
corruption, upon thofe numero ss clatles among the people who haWe ne 
means of refitting the dettroctive torrent? or lafily, Sir, are they of thot 
wi'e fect of philoiophers, whofe liberal wilhes are daily expretled, that all 
modes-of faith, or—no-faith, which the foolith and corrupt hea t of man 
hath devifed, fhould be equa!ly fofiered and encovraged? who cali it h- 
berality and Chriftian Charity, to fuppote that the Deity loo.s with equal 
complacency on all; that is, on the ciuclty, treachery, pride, prefumption, 
blafphemy, and impurity, which are generated by a talfe religion, and tha¢ 
virtuous felf-denial which diftinguithes the true difciples of the primitive 
Church of Chrift. 

When | impute to fale and corrupt opinions in religion, the crimes and 
vices I have jult detailed, Ihave, you huow Sir, charged them with no 
more than may, in innumerable inftances be proved upon them. If, then, 
any thing beyond a theoretic al and viliovary equality, or a tpecalative free, 
dom—if the reat happinels of mankind be the abject of theie Gentlemen, 
they will ferioutly confider, even in a temporal. point of view, the ditfer- 
ence between a pure and coriupt religion, nor will they longer perievcre 
jn their attempts to degrade, debate and finally deltroy the one, by level- 


Jing and confounding it with the other. They will d eply reilect on the 
accumulated miferies which, in almott every quarter of the habitable Globe, 
have inarked the difference between them. They will look, not only to the 
the extirpatory wars, the maijacres, allaflinations, licenfed tortures and 
burnings, by which the Church of Rome has endeavoured to extirpate our 
Protefiant herefy, but they wil! extend their view to the Turkifh Empire, 
and contemplate, during the lape of nearly four centuries, an extent of 
human mifery unequalled in the Hittory of the World. The deitruction 
of the haman race during that awful vifitation, muft «ppear incre- 
dible to thofe who are not acquainted with the h ftory of the vat 
tract of country, now fubject to the decendants of Othoman, during 
the period I have alluded to: yet, dreadful as were the cilamities of 
that period, it was, if poffible, more ttrongly marked by the atrogity 
of the crimes which engendered them. The undifembled indu'gen ¢ 
et every corrupt defire, natural or unnatural, every f{pecies of cruclty 
which the moft fruitful invention could cevife, the moft infupportable 
tyranny and oppreffion, and a characteriftic diflimulation and treachery 
iD public tranfactions, which, ducing that long period, was rarely known 
to deviate into the paths of truth or honefty, marke1 the conduct of a people, 
who have for the worit of purpofes, been artfully held up to us, by writers 
ef a certain clafs, as a model of fimplicity, integrity, and charity. The 
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gentlemen who fupport this petition will turn their eyes to the hiftory of 
this kingdom and recall to thcir recollection thofe fanatical feclaries who 
poured through the land the torrent of blasfphemy and rebellion, to the del 
frociidn of every thing that was facred, venerable and virtuous ib the nation. 
ft thefé and fimilar inftanees do not f.tisfy them as to the pernicious 
éffetts of a falfe and corrupt belief, Ict them repair to the hofpital, of 
Bethlem and St. Luke, or to the various privite houfes prepared for the 
reception of thote who labour under the greateft cf human calamities, and 
énquire how many among thofe unhappy perfons are the melancholy vic- 
timis of Calvin's corrupt and unfcriptural docirine of abfolute and uncondi. 
tiodal reprobation. Though, Sir, the leaders of the Roman Catholics in 
lrelaud are perfectly confiftent with themfelves in this attempt, whick 
fe mado be but one ftep towards more important defigns, the members of 
the *Protettant Imperial Parliament will, 1 truft, reflec maturely be- 
fore they adopt the withes of thofe gentlemen. ‘They who are advgcates 
for this meafure in England will neceilarily find themfelves in the follow- 
ing dilermma, they mult either defend the purity of the Ronsith Church, 
or they mutt profefs that religion is a matter of indifference, and fo little 
catitled to the r fetious confideration, that it is worth while to pour the 
tide of corruption over the Church, for the fake of gratifying the ambi- 
tion of a few individuals of the Catholic perfuafion, by placing them in 
the road to civil emoluments: for that is all which the liberality of Par- 
Jiament has left them to atk, though it is dignified with the title of the 
Emancipation of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. I take it for granted, 
Sir, becaule I fee no other way of proceeding, that, in defence of this 
meafure, we fhall refort to the doétrine of the rights of man, among 
which, religion, in the opinion of modern philo/ophers, is pot included : the 
changes wiil be rung, as ufaal, upon thefe abftra& rights, and whoever 
fhall venture to qualify them with conditions, particularly with any fo 
exploded by the’e gentlemen as thofe which may arife from religious con- 
fiderations, will be charged with bigotry ; with a contra@ed fpirit, and 
éonfined views; and after the eccuftomed manner, the praifes of candour 
and liberality will be loudly fung by thofe whofe proceedings have no re- 
lation to them: yet if any coniiderations are permitted to interfere with 
the full acknowledgment of thefe abftraét rights, they will doubtlefs, be 
thoie of immediate political advantage or inconvenience ; Jet us then, my 
dear Sir, bellow a few thoughts on the advantages which may be expected 
or the dangers which may be incurred from the adoption of this meafure. 

Among the »dvantages which are fuppofed likely to refult from the per- 
fect equality w.th refpect to rights aod privileges fo loudly called for by the 
framers of this pection, is that of a complete union by the annihilation of 
the principle ot religious animofity. Upon what foundation, this hope 
tnay be built, Iam, I confefs, wholly ata Jofs to conjeture. Unlefs it 
be’ expected that as foon as this petition is granted, we fhall fuddenly re- 
nounce all prepoifettion in favour of the proteftant religion and adopt thofe 
teviets which we have hitherto confidered as erroneous and corrupt, I can 
fee nothing in this meafure which has not obvioully a contrary tendency. 

I know, Sir, that it is held out in favour of this idea, that, at this period 
ihe corruptions of the Romifh Church no longer exift in fuch magnitude 
as.to caule any reafonable alarm; that the general diffufion of knowledge 
which diftinguifhes the prefent age has compelled the members of that 


communion, however unwilling, to temark the errors and abfurdities 
which 
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which bleraifhed-the faith of their ancefiors, and that ther creed is now, 
ag they ftate it ip their petition, fuch as entitles them to a toleration, not 
only partial, but complete ; that is, to be freed from all reftraints whatfoever, 
and placed on an equal footing, in every refpect, with the members of our 
eftablithed Proteftant Church. Why fuch egvality is claimed under the 
fpecious name of /o/eration they beft know who drew the petition. It is 
certain that when they are wholly freed from the reftraints which the wif- 
dom of paft ages has thought fit to impofe on them, they can no more be 
faid to he fclerated than you, Sir, or any other Englith Proteftant mem- 
ber of the Houfe of Commons. 

If, Sir, the Roman Catholics of Ireland are what fuch perfons fuppofe 
them to be, there muft te infinke danger in admitting them to the civil 
rights they claim: If they profefs a religion which they do not believe, 
they are dangerous fubjects, and we fhould be doubly cautious how we tuf- 
fer fuch men to interfere with the direGion of our civil and religious 
efiablifhments. It is of fuch Catholics that thofe aflembelies cf men 
were compofed, who under their yarious defignations, eTe@Qed ure revolu- 
tion in France. But, Sir, I think better of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. I believe, notwithfianding fome affertions in their petition, in 
which they are not fan@ioned by the received dottrincs and practice of 
the'r church, that they are true members of the Roman communion: and 
indeed, thongh they deny in the teft which is,at prefent impofed on them, 
but from which, if I unde: ftand their petition, they claim to be exonerated, 
their affent to fome of the moft arrogant pretentions of the fee of Rome, 
they do not abjure any of thofe theological doétiines or teneis, which, 
from whit we deem their corruption, have been rejected by us. if they ne 
longer adhere to thofe tenets, the way into our church is open to them, 
and they are free to join our communion, as their predeceffors, you 
know, Sir, formerly did, perfuaded that in fo doing, they were mem- 
bers of the true Catholic Church ; till the Pope, dreading the confequence 
of fuch rational condu@t to a dominion founded in error and maintained by 
coruption, an sthematized all who had ventured on a proceeding fo highly 
unmical to his ufurped authority. 

Do the Roman Catholics of Ireland, who require to hive thofe tefts 
abolithed to which the protefiant members bath of the Church and flute 
are now compelled to fubmit, fo materially differ from their predecetiors, 
with refpect to that fpirit which our laws have recorded as dangerous, that 
we fhould, without hefitation, at one ftroke, throw down all the fences 
which the wildom of oura celiors, al various times and as urgent necetlity 
requited, has reared for the protection of our civil and religious eftablith- 
ment? or have they fo conducied themfelves, fine the lat indulgence 
fhewn to them, as to convince us of the fo ind pradence and policy of iu- 
creating that indulgence? this [ think no man will! venture co ailert: nor 
has the fpirit of the Roman Church betrayed any fuch figns of allay or 
abatement, in my apprehenfion, as to juftify thoe who would defend the 
piefent proceeding on that ground. 

lt is a mode of conduct which has been f equently reforted to by the fee 
of Rome, and | think it is one of the moft corrupt infiances of the 
iMmorality imputable to thofe of that communion, to permit the members 
of their church to unite with tho‘e perfons for whom they profefs the utmoft 
deieftat'on, for the purpote of forwarding its projets of univer!al domisien. 
You well know, Sir, that they formerly mingled with thole fetaries whom 
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they moft abhorred, and among whom they heard themfelves inceffantly 
reviled, in order to impede the reformation of the Chureh of England; 
and we have good hiftorical authority ‘or believing that a cargo of 
feizneéd anabuptitis was configned to Bifhop Gardiner, whofe deftined office 
it Was, to model and direé& them, in that Idudable undertaking. 

We know, Sif, that, in the prefent day, th: fe religious fcruples, upon 
the fanctity of which, the petitioners requite you to believe tieir awful 
conviction of the facred obligation oF ai oath, have not preve: ted that 
clote alliahte by which We have found them conneéted with the Atheitts of 
France, an alliance rendered, on their part, more difgufting to the moral 
feclings of every honeft mah by an unpiovoked and unnatural rebellion, « 
rebellion, in which if we are not mifinformed, their very clergy fell at the 
head o: th ir cluded corigregations ; a rebellion for which they have been 
prepared by hinduefs and indulgence, and which they would how peifuadé 
us, Itke the faty: in the fable, to reprefs by the fame means. 

ht is impoflibe for ihe to conceive that fuch conduct betiays any diminution 
of that dacgeious {pirit, againft which thefe falutary tefts Were defigned 
to afford us fome p oleciion. I know no motives that could urge them, as 
rcafonable creatures, to fuch condué, but the fuggeftions of thofe who 
bawe an unlinited influence among them and who breathe nothing but the 
refloration of their Church to its former cignity and {plendour, J am in 
tome degree, coufirmed in this opinion, by the writings of fome of their 
clergy; men of weight aed authority simong them, particularly of the 
titular Bithop of Waterford, in the year 1707; who, at a time when, as 
we Will recolleS, this country was threatened with deftraction from the 
prevalence of democratic principles, took great pains to inform his clergy, 
in a pattoral letter, that the Catholic fai:h, meaning that of the Roman 
Church, was weit foited to cemocranes as well as monarch.es: this gentle- 
man had at thattime the prefent event in contemplation ; he tells us, fpeak- 
ing of this attempt at the total emancipation of the Roman Catholics that 
« The vaft rock is already detached from the mountain's brow and whoever 
oppofes its defcent or removal muft be cruthed by his own rath endea- 
wours.” 

Such is the fpirit with which this gentleman utters his prophecies! I 
truft, however, that he will be deceived. I truft that the good fenfe of 
the people of this kingdom, and their firm and fleady attachment to the 
pure anc primitive eftablifhment of our Proteftant church, and to ur pre- 
fent confitution in ftate, will be oprofed to this rock, which threatens to 
overwhelm them both. itis a trong and powerful arm, which has fuccefs- 
fully refiiied equal perjls. What expectations thefe ticular bifhops may 
lave froin the Court of Rome now itn Pers, | know not; but I do knows 
as you do, Sir, that there are many good things to be difpofed of. Va- 
cancies among therr ! sinencies are not unfrequent, and the head of the 
charch is Hew under the proteficn of one who Is not very fcrupuious in 
making vacancies where they fuit his conveniency. If you, | dear Sir, 
with to be farther acquainted with the writings of this titular bifhop and 
others of the fame church during the period alluded to, confult re Pur- 
fuits of Literamre. The zeal of this author for the beft interefts of mankind, 
and his ardent love for his country, entitle him to the gratitude of every 
honeft man. He wit! not, I trutt, behold the prefent proceedings 18 
filence, nor fuffer the vigilance he has hitherto manifefted to be furprifed 
at this important moment. Whe we are teld that, that {pirit PY a 
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Roman Church which has proved fo fatal to the peace of the world, no 
longer exifts,.it is proper to enquire upon what grounds this affertion 
flands. The year 1658 was not atime of darknefs and ignorance; yet 
you well know, Sir, that an attempt to repeal the tefts which then re- 
frained the Roman Catholics, was the principal caufe of the Revolution. 
It will therefore be neceflary that the gentlemen who fupport this petition 
fhould condemn the principle and {pirit manifeited on that occafion, or 
that they fhould prove that the Church of Rome is now totally free from 
the corruptions which then adhered to her, and particularly from that mif- 
taken and exclufive principle of the umity of the Church, which compels 
thofe of her communion to regard the whole body of Proteftants as here- 
ticks, and neceflarily excluded from falvation. 

But, Sir, though the attempts of the Roman Catholics were fuccefsfully 
refilted at the revolution, we are not to juppofe that the f{pirit of the 
Church then funk to reft, So late as the year 1729, the Pope granted a 
bull, the purport of which as may be feen in 2 report from a Committee 
of the Irifh Parliament to infpeét original papers in the year 1723, was as 
follows’; ‘that every communicant duly confefling and receiving, upon the 

atron days of every oe weg parifh, and every Sunday from the 1f of 
Gay to September, having repeated the Lord’s prayer five times, and 
once the Apoftle’s creed, upon paying tawo-pence each time, was to have a 
plenary indulgence for his fins, and all approved confefiors hada full 
ower to abfolve in all cafes; with intent that God would fpeedily place 
‘ing James the Third on the throne of England ;’ that is,asa fund for that 
defirable purpofe. Surely, Sir, the period in which this fifcal projeét was 
devifed and executed, was not one of darknefs and ignorance, and what 
could then take effect, we have no reafon to think ourlelves fecure from at 
prefent. It was then pretty broad day in Europe, and the feeds of mo- 
dern philofophy had begun vigoroufly to germinate. It istrue that they 
had not already produced thofe bitter fruits which we have fince tafled ; 
Atheifm was then fpeculative and quiefcent: but as that detefiable and 
degrading error had not yet been tried and proved; it was, perhaps, an 
age lefs tavourable to Papal ufurpation than the prefent. Many atrocities 
were then looked upon as the fole property of fuperftition to which it has 
been fince proved fle has no exclufive title, and the horrors produced by 
raétical Atheifm have induced many in this age to look upon the mot 
Pind fuperftition, as producing effects comparatively harmleis. Whether 
any fuch bu!l as this of 1729, was promu! gated to ftrengthen the refources 
of the Roman Catholics in the late unnatural rebellion and egually un- 
natural alliance with the Atheifts of France, and to aid the exhortations 
of the titular Bifhop of Waterford, [ know not. If no fuch proje& has 
been reforted to, | confefs, I think fuch an alliance calls for fome exercife 
of that difpenfing power which has been frequently and liberally exercifed 
by the head of the Church. But we fall doubtlefs be to!d, Sir, that what- 
ever treachery or tyranny may have formerly marked the polities of the 
Court of Rome, there is no danger from his holinefs at prefent: that he, 
good foul, is now a good French philofopher, and that the petitioners, 
having, at leaft as far asa petition is evidence of intentions, renounced 
the civil and temporal jurifdiGtion of the Church of Rome in thefe realms, 
he has lived too long in this liberal age to deem ecchfiaftical jurifdiGtion a 
matter of any importance, and is too wife to attempt any a€tual proceed- 
ang upon fuch an exploded principle of authority. It is true that his 
holinefs 
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holinefs is, at prefent, under the tuition of a great philofopher, who, with 
as much liberality as any Britith ftatefman, has avowed his indifference fo, 
all religions; having from an Atheift profeffed himfelf a Mahometan, and 
‘from a Mahometan, a Roman Catholic Chriftian; much good may the 

itioners derive from their new profelyte! It is true alfo, that the tyran- 
nical dominion formerly eftablifhed at Rome is no longer to be found there, 
and that the prefent Pope is led about, to aét in the coronation farces of 
this Roman Catholic-Chriftian, Mahometan Mountebank, with little more 
ceremony than that with which his holinefs is chaired, as a reward fot fome 
of the benefits intended to this country, on the’ sth of November, Bue 
while the Pope ftill claims, what by the conftitation of their Church he 
‘muft claim, and what they do not even profefs to deny him, an ecclefiaftical 
jwifdiftion in thefe realms, I confefs I derive no comfort from refle&ing on 
his prefent fituation. When 1 meditate on the charaéter of his immediate 

tron, how can I avoid beholding, in this degraded prelate, a powerful 
inftrument to forward the projeéts of this undignified and unprincipled 
ufurpér, who at this moment perhaps watches with an anxious eye, the 
meafure now in agitation, not without fome hope of feeing us fal into 
the fnare which is laid for us, and of transferring the civil war, which has 
Jatcly raged in Ireland, into the heart of this kingdom. 

For, Sir, if this meafure is adopted, it cannot be fo, in my apprehension, 
without extreme danger both to our proteftant church and to our monarchy; 
neither of which 1 fuppoie will be turrendered without great exertions ts 
defend them. 

As it is confidently afferted, Sir, that, to grant that equality which is 
demanded in this petition, is a certain method of eftablithing general tran- 
quillity, and annihilating all feuds and animofities, I would afk, whether 
it has ever been found in hiftory or experience, that feuds and animofities 
have been aunibilated by placing the contending parties on terms of equa- 
lity ? In my opinion, Sir, wherever fuch hopes have been heid out, and of 
this, multiplied intiances have occurred, they have proved wholly unfounded, 
avid all efforts of-this kind have concluded in fetting the adverfaries on a 
fiage of conteft t. begin the battle anew. Is, then, the Gharch of England 
to crouch to her adveriary, and, adopting the liberal fpirit of the times, to 
admit the Roman Catholic corruptions as matters of no importance, or is 
fhe to find herfelf again in the {ame {ituation in which the was placed at 
the Reformation? Is the fame dreadful conteft to be renewed? matft the 
be gratuitoufly put in jeopardy a fecond time, and muft all the fatal feuds 
which have for fome years flept, be revived and rage, ’till victory thall again 
declare for one of the contending parties ? 

This is 2 profpeét truly alarming, and yet it is fach as naturally ariles from 
the prefent tituation of affairs. 

' ‘ Many caufes concur to convince me, that it is fcarcely potible the Roman 

Catholics of Ireland thould be costented with the grant of thofe privi- 
leges, which alone they profefs to claim by this petition. It is of the na- 
ture of conceilion to engender freth claims, and it unbappily empowers 
the claimant to enforce them. The faft indulgence granted to the pe- 
titioners, is no flight evidence of this ; but if we confider the §tuation in 
which the Roman Catholic Clexgy ftand, undoubtedly the great promoters 
of this meafure, we hall readily perceive how little probability there is, 
that the prefent claims fhould be final. 

Weare atked, Sir, publicly, to profefs our mdifference for our aa 
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and for the.morals of the people, in order that fome, few, of the Laity 
‘amoitz the Roman Catholics of Ireland, may become members Of’ Parlia- 
ment, and (heriffs of counties, and officers in the army and navy!’ But, Sir, 
“when the Laity have thus obtained all that they have left to aik, in whit 
‘fituation will the Clergy find themselves ? Let’us recolleét, Sit, that the Ro- 
‘man Catholic Clergy once formed thé eftablifhed Church ‘of this kingdom. 
They were originally in poffeffion; they had temporal as well as ecclefi- 
“aftical jurifdiciion ; they were magiftrates; they fate in the Hon! of Peers, 
and they enjoyed the revenues new appropriated to the fapport of ‘the pro- 
teltant eflablifhed Clergy. I know bat one ground upon which they have 
been excluded from all thefe, and that is'the corrwprion of their Chrrchs - 1 
we admit, as we multdo, by complying with the terms of theirt petition, 
either that their Church is not corrupt, or that it is a matter of indifference, 
whether it is so or no, I would afk,’ upon what principle we thall pretend 
‘to exclude them from the revenues and dignities of the eftablifhment ? 
When their Laity are ac'mitted to fit in the Houle of Loids, how are we 


_toexclude their Citular } hops, who prove to us incontrovertibly, by till 
_yetaining their empty titles, how little they are difpofed to give up their 


retenfions ? When the Laity have obtained all that they now afk, with 
eis much more weight and authority;may they not come forward and fay, 
« You have admitted the’ juftice of our claims, but you detain from us our 


property, and deny us our privileges, You leave to_us the burthen of main 


taining a vaft body of clergy who have an undoubted right to public fup- 


ort. If we cannot perfuade you to do juftice, and to difpoffefs thofe - 


who have fo long ufurped our feats, and enjoyed our eftates, at leaft admit 
us to share with them: admit us at lcaft, to an equal participation in the 
dignities and emoluments of the Church, with the fpoilers of our inheri« 
tance?” The petitioners are aware, Sir, how valid they will render fuch 
claims, by the admiffion of thofe preferred in their petition, and, there- 


‘fore, anticipate the objections which may be made on that fcore, by pro‘efl= 


ing that they do not mean toclaim either the dignities or emoluments of the 
Church. I truft, Sir, that we are not fo far gone in modern liberality as to 
frame our actions upon the profeffions of a petition to Parliament, though I 
do not fee how far thofe perfons who fupport their prefent claims could, 
confiftently, refift fuch farther demands; nor do I perceive in them any 
fach difpofition as would incliné them to he(itate at acceding to them, 
whenever it might be deemed proper that they fhould be preferred. _ 
_ It is not only probable that the petitioners will, ‘by farther claims, and by 
all other meaus, endeavour to promote the eftablifiment of their religion - 
but they are bound by every tie of conscience, as well as interest fo to dog 
‘and by conceding to claim afier claim, we are only increafing their power 
to promote this great, and neceffary end and aim of all their proceedings, 
They have never pretended to give up any of the doétrines of the Roman 
Church ; nor do they, nor dare they, deny that they profess that great and 
fundamental tenet of the unity of their Charch, by which all Proteftanis 
are condemned as heretics. They have told us in this pétition, how con- 
feientiouily and ferupuloufly they adhere to their religious opinions, and. it 
is fair to giye them credit for this afiertion, as no other cayfe can be aligned 
for their Jeparatién from our communion. . os 
. With fuch principles, in what light mutt every confcientious Roman Cathas 
“Kc look upon the efiablithed Protetiant Church of England? They mutt look 
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| it, pot. imply as an uswrfation, but as an heretical usurpation of dignities 
ans ag HN of fake belong to them; and they i Bot tesana ‘ 
it;with horror, ag.cenfigning to eternal perdition, almoft the whole popula. k 
tien..of a large kingdom. Is it not then reafonably to be expeed, that . 
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erfons aGling under the influence of fuch principles, thould make every ex- 
ertion, to overturn an eflablifhment fo inimical to their interefts, and which 


thgja religion nue lead them to Jook upon, with fo much abhorrence and de- 
ion? N 


or, Jet us flatter ourfelves that the danger which threatens our lic 
from, fuch, principles is to be regarded as trivial, either with tu: 
refpe@ to thofe whofe intereft it is to promote thefe defigns, or thofe who fin 
are likely. to become. the. tools and inflruments by which they are to be car- lic: 
ried on. fic 


pout not tell you, Sir, that, when they are called upon to a@ for the in- the 
terelts. of, na Church, the Roman Catholic Clergy are alert, vigilant, and far 


acute, fubtle, infnuating and. perfevering, and, if occafion requires it, ime 
bold, beyond. inait other orders of men.. Their influence over their cop- exc 
gtegations in general, is great, but over the low and ignorant, among thole whi 
who compofe them, it is almoft unlimited. Nor have we the leaft reafon to B 
hope,that the corruptions of their Church, may be fuffered to {pread among teli 
the. members of our proteftant communion with fafety, under fuch conduct dan 
and direction, The purity of religion is, among the generality of mankind, that 
but an.indifferent pledge of its fiability. Men are eager to get rid of the us, \ 
tefizaints it, impoles, and, where a commutation is offered to them, where they 
external obfervances may be fubftitated in the place of religious duties, or whic 
fomg dagirine is propole,! whigh renders thofe duties nugatory or unnecel- the | 
fary. they are eafily led to acquiefce in the change; and if this be the its 
cafe, as il,ofien is, with men of fufficient intelligence and information, how the « 


fhall the weak and_ uninformed, the great bulk,of every community, with- broa 
fiand,the feduéiion ? Will it be neceilary to fuggeft,to you, Sir, the dread- Rom 
ful profpea. which the poffibility that thefe efforts fhould be fuccefsful holds belie 
out to us? Ifthey thould Rt the deftru€tion of our eftablifhed Church, Chur 
the moparchy,of this kingdom,, as fecured in the Proteftant line is departed the f 


from us, If they. fhould tucceed to the fedu€tion of any confiderable body atten 
of the people, how. long may it reafonably be expeéted, that a monareh, now 
deemed an heretic by the greater part of his fubjects, will,be permitted to warm 
reign? Thefe, Sir, are awtal conliderations, and well worthy of our molt foluti 
ferious. meditation. Amidit all thefe caufes of alarm, and apprehenfion, I are w 
confels, that I {trive.in vain to difcover any, advantages likely to enfue from can fe 
. the adaption of the meafure now in queftion, except that fatisfa@ion which Hons : 


ill. refult,.to,thofe who poltpone all other moral confiderations to the pure Athei 
a Bach Br dotnet rights ofcitizenthip, from admitting a few ey 
individuals, to,the, few remaining privileges from which they are at prefent HF } hay, 
debacred; few,,however,.as they are, ‘a think it would be extremely dan- phi, }. 
gerons to grantthem, as they feem fo me to form the laft barrier which is left this m, 
ta defend our, prefent,ecclesiaftical eitablifhment and the Proteftant fuccefion HJ have} 
of the. Crown, as, fettled at the Revolution. This, Sir, which I have pointed Mere 
out, feems to be the only advantage which the promoters of this meafure 
can promife to themfelves: but the evils | have luggelted, as likely to attend 

_it, ate neither, the. produce of a heated or defponding imaginatiom ; they 
are;neither, exaggerated: nor improbable. Let me conclude b ferioully 
aiking you, whether the advantage to be expetted is equivalent to the 
nuk likely to be incurred? When the ftate hall have folemnly recognize’ 
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the ptetenfions of this corrupt Church; when it thall have thamelefsly 
avowed, if not its contempt tor the Chriftian religion, its philofophical ine 
difference towards it; when the candour and fiberality of the French 
fehool fhall have obtained an obvious influence over our public debates ; 
and when, laftly, Sir, the practical effect of {uch conduct hall have become 
manifeft; when our {treets (hall be crowded with proceilions; when we thall 
be openly invited to adore a wafer in one place, an image in a fecond, and 
arelique in a third; when pilgrimmages and pennances fhall be again pub- 
hicly ettablithed ; when the abiurdities of tran{ub/ftantiation, and the un(cri 
tural doctrine of purgatory, fhall be openly taught; when indulgences fer 
finthall be fold by papal commiflion; and mailes for the dead fhall be pub- 
licly celebrated, and it thall be aiked, “ to what end have aif thefe facri- 
fices been madg??’ I declare, Sir, fatisfied as [ am, that to accede to 
eigen fo far from producing tranquillity, would only engender 
et claims, and that no claims remain which can bé acceded to without 
imminent danger, f am at a lofs to. conceive what an{wer can be given, 
t that certain Citizens have been admitted to certain civil functions, 
which they claimed a right upon abftract principles to exereife. 

But, fhould it be contended, Sir, that from the general relaxation of 
feligious principle which unhappily diftinguifhes this period, there is no 
danger of any fuch feduction as I have mentioned, and that all the effe& of 
that mummery which the Roman Catholic fuperftition may difplay to allure 
us, will be to produce derifion; let me atk, whether it is advifeable to increafe 

evalent {pirit of irreligion by a gratuitous adoption of thofe corruptions 
which difgrace the Chriftian Faith? Is it to be fuppofed that the bulk of 
the people have fo much difcernment as nicely to feparate religion from 
its abufes, and to ridicule the one without imbibing fome contempt for 
the other? or will the prefent Church and State be more fecure under a 
broad diffufion of atheiftical principles, then under the dominion of the 
Romifh fuperftition? The hiftory of France during the laft century, will, I 
believe, anfwer both thefe queftions. If the corruptions of the Romith 
Church have, as is contended, sec. a decay of its power and influence, 
the feature which is fuppofed to mark that decay, is well worth our ferious 
attention. Through a confiderable part of Europe, that fuperftition is 
known to have given war to fecret or avowed Atheifm. Such is that 
alarming feature which is fuppofed to mark the decay and portend the dif- 
folution of the Roman fuperftition. Shall we then invite this infection? 
are we in fuch an high ftate of religious purity and perfection, that we 
can faffer without injury a free and unlimited circulation of thofe corrup- 
tions which have manifeftly contributed to the growth and prevalence of 
Atheifm? or are we not rather bound by every principle of duty and in- 
tereft, to exert againft this peftilence the moft fevere laws of quarantine? 
Thave detained you, my dear Sir, longer than I expeéted when I began 
this letter. I have thrown together fuch thoughts as occurred to me on 
this momentous queftion, I confefs without much order or method. If I 
have:been able to fuggeft to you, any thing which yeu have not yet con- 
Biered, the end I propofed to myfelf will be anfwered. 

I am happy in fubfcribing myfelf, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. A. B 
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On MeruonisM and the EvanceLicar MaGatzine. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sr, 

HAVE repeatedly obferved in your admirable work a difpofition {o 

- watch the [progrefs of methedittical as well as other levelling. You 
have attacked with firong and poignant ‘feverity all tho’e who endeavour 
by cant to ftir up the people againit the lawfil clergy of the country, and 
other tohftituted authorities. You have reprobated the principle of indi- 
viduals prefuming to dictate to exifling authority, and the Jacobin {chemes 
of overawing all corporations and orders by proceedings in mais. Your 
efforts in this part of the caufe have often appeared to me of the moft mo- 
mentous magnitude; but were I to fele&t an inftance beyond the reft, it 
would be your exhibition of Rowland Hill’s tour, about 1800. I wih, 
Sir, you would regularly devote a {mall portion of your repofitory, as 
often as poflible, to the expofure of the Methodifts; and another fet who 
now chime in with them, called in Scotland Antiburgher Seceders; but in 
England they have a name more hiftorically appropriate to their {pirit and 
objeéts ;—the Independents. 

One of the projects in which Methodifts and Independents agree is the 
eftablifhment of a very cheap Magazine, which, like Tom Paine’s works, 
fhall be diffeminated among great numbers of the lower'orders. This per- 
formance is called the Evangelical Magazine, and one of its grand pur 

fes is to encourage a contempt of all human learning; and to regard the 
methodiftical Evangelifm alone. The numbers for the year 1804 contain 
a feries of biography, exhibiting the lives of fix ignorant, and two ig- 

' norant and protligate men, who, without any illumination, but that which 
they claimed from the Spirit, became metlhodiftical preachers, and were 
held up by the biographer as models of perfeétion, One of thefe, ac- 
cording to his hiftorian, had been along time.a footman in a holy family, 
and was a moft pious and eloquent preacher. Another was a journeyman 
inftrument-maker; a third a dyer; a fourth a peafant; and fo forth with 
the reft, which are held up to the admiration of the readers of thefe com- 
pofitions, The objeé of fuch an attempt is obvious. The Methodifts, as 
a body, are ignorant; the Church, as a body, are learned. Thofe ig- 
_norant agitators wilh to reprefent fuch ignorance as the biographers de- 
fcribe, and they themfelves experience in their own perfons, as a_perfed 
qualification for being an evangelical preacher, and trinmphing over every 
_ educated and informed clergyman. Ejtablith the doétrine that Parfons, the 
footman; and Jackfon, the knife-grinder*, without any acquirements but 
thofe which flow fo liberally from the holy Spirit, are perfeétly fit for 
preaching and teaching the Gofpel of Chrift; and you open the fame 
claim to all the taylors, cublers, and weavers in the kingdom. » Sucha 
latitude in the qualifications ot inftruction, naturally Jeads to a correfpond- 
ing latitude in the exercife of “dag If Charles Parfons, the footman, 
be allowed to furpafs Dr. Horfeley, the prelate, in the gifis of fpiritualil 
lumination (as moft unqueftionably every Methodift. would affert) may fot 
John Clout, the ditcher, on the very fame principle, be a fitter man fet 





— _ o€, 


* See the biography of she Evangelical Magazine for 1804 /assim. I 
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gs teprame mahagement of {piritual concerns than Dr, Sutton, the pris 


The object is the deftruéiion of fubordination, and the confulion 


all ranks and orders. 


“When we retrace the hiftory of the yc mys Set leaft Whitfield’s fet 
of them, we can eafily find the origin of the leveffmg ideas, whigh they 
have never failed to exhibit when oceafion offered; although they ftu- 
dioufly and anxioufly profels the contrary fentiments of obedience to go- 
vernmenit. I care not for their profeflions but their conduct. They fend 
out emiffaries to fir ap the mals of the people to a hatred and’contempt 
their eftablithed clergy. This mode they have purfued from the time 
Whitfield ‘firft got himfelf a fodting; and I cannot admit the cunfiant als 
failants of our lawful Church and eccletiaftical conttitution to be deemed 
fiends of government. Why do they hate the Church? Becaufe, from 
the very beginning, Whitfield and his followers adopted the doétrines' of 
Calvin, the anti-hierarchical and anti-monarchical difturber of Kings and 
Bifhops in the fixteenth century. Calvin was a noted ‘leveller; the Me- 
thoditts, to imitate him, muft be noted levellers too.. Many changes the 
wnderwent, but in none d.d the Methoditts loie their Calviniltic or level 
ling ideas. Thefe ftuck to them in all changes; and they are {till w fet of 
lfaflegted levellers, watching an opportunity of degrading conilituted au- 
thority, fubverting eftablifhed power, and introducing meafures of great 
tational detriment. As Calviniftic levellers the Methodilts, in their bio- 
graphy, endeavour to exalt ignorance, and to give power to unfitnefs, As 
Calvinifiic levellers, true to use lame principle, they endeavour to raife the 


‘mob in mafs againft clerical individuals and orders. As Calviniltic level- 


lers they endeavour to deftroy other conflituents of national diliinclion and 
importance. Thence a great obje& of their Evangelical Magazine is to 
deftroy our African and Welt India trade, that from official documents are 
proved to confitt of more than half the trade of the country; and not fa- 
lisfied with this fcheme, they earnefily urge the fuppreffion of all com- 
merce, as may be feen in numbers of their tracts; but moft completely in 
their Evangelical Magazine. All thefe acis [ impute to the operation of 
Galviniftic levelling, becaufe they all obvioufly tend to accomplifh that 
purpoile. : 
"The Evangelical Methodifts are rifing confiderably in influence; and it 
appears that one mode which they propofe for maintaining that authority 
is to. procure the command of fundry Church livings; their ringleaders are 
dextrous, and their richeft votaries are credulous. The movers prevail on 
the puppets to purchafe whatever livings they can procure, and to beftow 
them on methodi(tical preachers, qualified as the biogtaphy ef their own 
Evangelical Magazine bears teftimony; and thus a door is opened’ for 
Charles Parfons, the footman; and Jackfon, the knife-grinder, become 
members, and beneficed members of the Church of England. There is 
in obvious check however to the appointment of fach perfons to eftab- 
lithed livings. Where are they to get orders? If the chaplains, and other 
&aminers under bifhops, probe fufficiently the powers of the candidate, 
and invefligate his chara€tur, an incapable or improper perfon could never 
be ordained. On the difcharge of this duty of chaplains depends in a 
feat. meafure the exclufion from. orders of ignorant methodiftical 
Peachers, whofe patrons are difpofed to remunerate their nonfenfe or 
wifchief by ‘aleable preferments. If the chaplains, and other confi- 
Fis dential 
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dential agents of our preachers, are iufficiently deep and comprehentive jp 
their.examinations of Methodift preachers, they will find they muft rejeg 
the greater number of them for (heer ignorance and illiterature. No map 


of talents or learning will have recourfe to cant or pretexts of divine ik’ 


lumi:ation, becaufe hecan anfwer his purpofes without fuch expedients, 
If an examires find a candidate for orders, jnitead of opening on the 
grand fubjecis of ethics and religion, whining about the Spirit of God, let 

im ptabe his learning the more clofely. I thall not, Mr. Editor, be 
wanting in humble attempts to lay before you facts and truths concerning 
the p veeedings of the Methodifis ; but I with you could more frequently 
.deyate your powerful mind to the plan and execution of the Lvangelical 


Magazine. 
A FRIEND TO ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Chelsea, April 9, 1805. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Siz, 


T appears, frem Mr.-Overton and others, that certain obfervations on 
Original: Sin and Regeneration, which dropped {fom my pen in the ar 
dour of the Hawkerian onivowait have left on fome minds an impreffion 
unfavourable to my “ Drvinity.’ But, on revifing my Letters to Hawker, 
I perceive nothing to juttily the opinion, that I am nota firiét believer in our 
church doéirines, as delivered in the thirty-nine Articles, There is a little 
note, indeed, re/peéling the damnation of infants unbaptifed, which, from 
the Omiflion of a fingle word by the printer in the firft edition of my firk 
letter to Hawker, might. haye caufed a milconception of any {enti 
ments: But, in the fecond edition, the error was rectified. [See Pp. 40, 
41." 
nat the depravity of the human heart is the foundation of the atone 
ment of Chriitt—man’s utter unworthinels, and Chrift’s all-fufficiency, has 
been the main fubje@ of all my pulpit diicourfes—the vivida vis—tle meng 
agitans molem, blending itielf with the whole mafs, from the tiie of my oF 
dination to the preient moment. This includes a fpace of twenty-tw® 
years, During this period, 1 liave ferved churches that required two fete 
mons every Sunday. And one of the two has been, for the moti part, my 
own compofition. On an atteptive examination of thefe difcourles, even 
Mr. Overton would be forced to acknowledge, that the fall of man, the 
hereditary corruption of the human race, the atonement, the vicarious /@ 
crifice, the fenfe of our degraded fiate, the operation of the Hely Spirit, out 
fole refuge in the merits of Chrift, are the doétrines that pervade them all. 
‘And, where I have had recourfe to others for afliliance, they haye not been 
heathen philofophers, bat-Chriftian divines—not thole mere moraliits with 
whom the Calvinift has been pleafed to afleciate me, but whom, in come 
mon with the Calviniit, J defpife. The charaters with whom I have 
** takenfweet counlel, and walked in the Hoale of God as friends,” have 
been no other than a Bagot and a Jackson, a Poxrtevus and a HORNS, 
a Witson anda Waitaxker. It was, atone time, my favourite religh 
ous exercile to reduce, where I found it practicable, a learned di/quifities 
toa popular difcourfe, or raile the toa familiar addre{s to a becoming _ 
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fion. I have preached, on the/prophecies, with, Bagot and jackfon, in 
 fiyle adapted to a country congregation : And, by the omidion of collogvial 


‘vy, 


terms and ulelefs repeutions, J-have rendersd.the fermons, of Bithop Wil- 
fon not unpleafing, I believe, io men of tajie, dhough net lols intelligible 
to common hearers. . 


. 


\ That the current of my religious fentiments through life, has been fuch 


as] now reprefent them :-—that I have.always revered the names [ have juft 
mentioned, will be fufiiciently proved by.a refefence to my writings. . In 
« The Bnglifh Orator,” | have {poken of Bihop ,Begot (reflecting.on whodfe 
apofiolic piety | have often dropped a tear), in a firain, of enthufiatm that 
muft furely preclude from the moft uncandid mind every idea of affec- 


tation. 
Aptnnene'® Ty thofeavennes, that erft 

O’erarch’d a Bacor, proud to embower fuch worth, 

Such virtues in ‘their venerable fade, 

There, muting oft on future fcenes,: he formed 

The profpect of ideal good, to flow 

From his impaffion’d preaching.” 





P. 156. [Thitd Edition.] 


Of Bagot, it niight have been truly faid: ‘' Oupaw ripage eotuenp, ex oe 
xh ‘Baion.” Dr. Bagot’s approbation of my conduét during my refi- 
— at Chrift Church, will always be the fource of the puref pleafure 
t 


e. 

To the prefént Dean of Chtift Charch I had tiever the’honour 6Mbeim 
introduced ; though (it feems fuperfluous to fay), ‘to his igh chara&er 
have uniformly looked with veneration.’ ‘Fo his preaching I have frequently 
liftened with delight; and, returning to my rooms, was able to recollect 
and write a very confiderdble portion of the fermon ; a procefs with which 
I was feldom fatisfied, when attempting to recover, what I had heard-from 
any other preacher. 

Of my early attention to Porteus and Horne, my Englith Orator will alfo 


bear witnels : 


- « Tho’ Pokrevs firike 
By copious fentiment condens’d and frong ; 
—Tho’ Hoane may chouttie 
His thoughts in beauteous metaphor, he knows 
To difcipline bis fancy ; to command 
The heart, and by fantiliar accents move 
The Chriftian foul.” —~P. "185. 


My Ode on Bithop Wilfon, one of my firft lyric pieces, will concur with 
other evidence, to thew that religious di!pofition of mind, which my adver- 
faries have fo uncharitably called in quefiion. I was not perfonally known 
to Bifhop Wilfon: It was my reverence for his Charaéter, prompted me to 
write the’ Ode, as my approbation of his doctrines hath induced me to 











- pteach his fermons. 


“ Supprefs, fond youth, the hallow’d ftrain, 
(He cried) nor rafhly thus profane 
Thele groves with Pagan fighs: | . 
Ff4 “"" _ Rice, 
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© (Rejoice, that, crifi’d to earth, the abodes 


* 


oft" 


_- 


“Druids and their fabled gods, 
** ("With fuperftition’s frown affront no more the tkies. 


? 


*“wP hat, dot thod mourn the vanith’d rite 


: 


That gave to horror the pale night, 
“ Rnd thook the blafted wood ; 


While, as each victitn’s dying cries 
* Announc’d thé human facrifice, 


Scat’d at the infernali(cene, the moon went down in blood? 


With joy look round this fittle ies 


‘And tee 'the genial virtues ‘mile, - 


The Chriitian planted here : 
*Twas his, where paitji had fix’d the dart, 
To heal witlplenient balms the tmart, 

From penury’s pale eye ’twas his to wipe the tear, 

With more than‘al!.a ihepherd’s care, 
He rais'd the children of deipair,: 

By confcious guilt opprett : 
He bade, where;rweary tinners trod, 
Repentance, pointing to their God, 


» <= «Guide their reviving fouls into the realms of reft.” 


' . Devon and Cornwatt Ports, Vol. II. Pp. 9, 10. 
The * laft, though not leaft” in eftimation, to whom I {aid I was indebt- 


ed for my, “ Divinity,” was Whitaker. And of the following Sonnet what 
is Mr, Overton's opinion? 


+ Whattho’ the fplendor of thy genius draws 
From Europe’s lettet’d fons the acclaim of praife ; 
Yet, with new energy to nerve my lays, 
I gaze not on thofe gifis that gain applaufe. 
No—I {urvey thee tieady in the caufe 
Of thy religion, in thefe faithlefs days! 
I venerate that firong unihaken mind 
Which for the Saviour-God, the atoning crofs, 
A rich alluting patronage refign’d ; 
Counting the trealures of the world as drofs! 
I loye that foul which no mean eares engrofs, 
Which melts in fympathy for human kind! 
OQ! may I never live to mourn thy lofs, 
But, by thy foothing aid thro’ life’s dark valley wind !” 


See Sketches in Verse, p. 25. 


Befides, in the Englifh Orator, there are exprefs intimations (ny fie 


cere belief in the leading doétrines of Chriftianity, 


« Tf, in the Chriftian fyftem we behold 

The radiant Sun of righteoufnels arife, 

With healing in his wings, to fiream forth light 
Upon the fierner virtues, to relume 

By pure effulgence mild the moral world ; 

Tis here pathetic eloquence hall greet 


Profpects on which e’en Paradife might fade, Tho’ 
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Tho’ all its bowers hung blooming to the breath 

OF innocence! ’Twas Eden’s happy pair 

Annonne’d creation’s bleflings: But here burft 
Ineffably benign Redemption’s rays, 

Whilftm a mute amazegrehangels hail; — | ; 
The infinitudeof Mediatorial Love !”—Pp. 168, 1,69. 


‘But I have publithed fermons. [See Pp. 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 18, 25, 26, 
97, 32, 33, 34,,385, 95, 96, 97, 98, YY, 100, IO!, 102, 103, 104, 1035, 
106, 107, 10S, 109, 110, 1b1, 112, 113, Ll4, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120,:121, 122, 123, i124, 125, 135, 140, 141, 142, 1435, 144, 171, 
172,,273, A7Hd, 175, 176, 181, 192, 183,,184, 192, 206, 208, 210, 262, 
Vol. L, and Pp. 59, 60,,89, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
184, 185, 186, Vol. IL. Difcourfes, 2d Edit:] In my two volumes of 
Diicourjes, there is an intermixture of fermons and eflays, the latter not 
adapted to the pulpit. Se much, therelore, of the doctrinal part of {cripture, 
as isto be found throughout the volumes, could hardly have been expected, 
The fitth difcourte of the firtt volume,has, for its text, ‘ By whole ftripes 
ye were healed ;”—l recommend the peru‘al of it to Hawker and Overton. 
“ By one man’s dilobedienve, many were made (inners, a fallen degenerated 
race. And conicious of this degradation, they drooped under the fenfe of 
infirmities that needed interceflion, and of vices that required atonement!” 
“ See, then, the Son of God, who was himfelf to bear the iniquities of the 
world, and ty be offered up a facrifice for tin !”-—* It is necetffary that our 
minds be deeply impreft with afenfe of our own jnfufficiency and unworthi- 
nefs,”—** Vainly do we profe(s ourfelves Chriltians, unlefs we fee the ne- 
ceffity of Chrift’s afliftance.”—* But he only will have recourfe to a phyfi- 
cian, who feels himfelf afflicted with difeafe, The Chriftian, therefore, 
fenfible of his infirmities, and experiencing the anguifh of fin, will apply 
for relief fo him, who can alone firengthen his weaknefs, and pour balm 
into his wounds. The Chriftian will behoid his Saviour bruifed {or his ini- 
quities, and chaftifed for his peace ; and confets, with all the fervour of gra- 
titude, that by the ftripes of that Saviour he is healed !”—*« It is only then, 
through a conviction of our unworthinels as fallen creatures, that the merits 
ofa Redeemer can reint{tate us in the favour of God. But; alas! how rare, 
how difficult is fuch a conviction!”—* Unaflifted by the Chriftian graces, 
our boalted morality is chimerical and-vain. At the day of judgment, when 
the intere{ts of this world thall be no more; all its fallacies will be alluredly 
detected,”—“ The beit moral man can have no reafonable pretenfions. to 
the rewards of Chriftianity, unlefs he believe its doctrines, and perform 
its duties. —** How deplorable the ingratitude of him, who never felt a with, 
to know the love of Chrift, which patleth knowledge !—who would juftify 
himfelf, a corrupt and finful creature, before an all-perfect Creator. For 
beheld even to the moon, and it fhineth not; yea, the {tars are not pure in 
his fight! How then, can man be juftified with God; or how can he be 
clean, that is born of a woman?” 

Shall, then, an incidental expreffion, haftily thrown out in a temporary 
difpute (which, whatever my enemies may think or fay, originated in m 
zeal for Chriftianity and the church-eftablithment), be oppoied to all that [ 
have been preaching and publifhing, for a feries of years, on theological 
{ubjeéts? Can the proof of one moment’s error (if it be admitted an error) 
éverturn the evidence of a whole clerical life? That the late Buhop of Exe- 

ter, 
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ter, was ofa — different opinion, his Lerdthip’s letters to me approving 
my motives in the controverfy, his revifion of the MS. of my lait two 
letters, where he omitted fome paflages, and inlerted others with his 
own hand, and his condefcenfion in faving me the trouble of corre@in 
the prels, (which he: undertook and performed, himfelf), will abundantly 
teltity. ~— 

But enough, though not, perhaps, t»0 much in the idea of thofe at whofe 
fuggeftion I feized my pen. _To my own feelings, I have neither written 
enough, nor expreffed myleif with fulficient energy, fenfible as I am, 
that not my clerical life only has-been pure, from the flighteft flain of he 
terodoxy; but that I have been inftrucied “ from my yout up” in the 
genuine principles of Chriftianity. Truly may I atfett, that «from a 
child I have read the fcriptures, which alone can make us wife unto 
falvation.” | 

Educated under the care of a parent, whofe exemplary religiou{nefs, 


whole faith and unaffected piety, commanded refpeé and conciliated ef. | 


teem, adminiftered comfort to the believer, and overawed the infidel, I 
fhall confider myfelf as indeed an apoftate, were I fuch as theadverfary hath 
defcribed me. Often (and whenever it recurs, it is the moft fatisfactory 
moment of my life), often, in imagination, do I fit by that venerable pa- 
rent, and hear him difcourfe “ of things above this world !” In his prefence, 
the libertine bluihed ; and the {ceptic no longer doubted! And I am half 
di‘pofed to think—I was once affured, that a perfon, who, in former years, 
was much attached to my father’s converfation, but who has since acquired 
a popularity which no sood man can envy, I sam willing to believe that 
that Niosintiote wit was, in confequence of my father’s arguments, and more 
Impreflive manner, almoft perfuaded to be a Chriftian! 


« But ah! my Sire! how ficeting is the view 
Of plealures thar’d with thee ! E’en now I thed 
.Frefh tears; in fancy all my griefs renew; 
And wring my little hands befide thy bed; 
Prefs thy cold lips, and pillow up thy head! 
Yet, by afweet remembrance footh’d, I tell 
How with a placid {mile thy fpirit fled; 
And on thofe charities delight to dwell, 
Which I ador’d in death, and lov’d in hife fo well !” 
Locat Artacument, Vol. 1. p, 83. [New Edit.] 


Frequent is my prayer to the Almighty, that, as the fpirit of Elijah de- 
fcended on Elitha, fo may my father’s defcend on me! If this be enthafi- 
‘ alm—* this be methodifm—in the name of a methodift 1 glory4 
I remain, 

SIR, 


Your refpe&ful fervant, 
R, POLWHELE. 


TO 





Gr 





Poetry. 


TO THE EDITOR; 


RECOLLECT that formerly, though I cannot call tq mind the precife 
year, when there was an alarm ener the increafe of popery, and 

a return was ordered of the number of Catholics in England, every public 
print overflowed with details from Fox’s Martyrs or elfewhere, of popifh 
cruelties and tortures. <As the fear fubfided, ‘thefe falutary remembrances 
were, perhaps prematurely, laid afide, This proved however that we were 
then, as a people, warmed with a true Englith {pirit, and genuine love of 
pur truly glorious conftitution, Whereas at prefent, when the danger is fo 
' much greater from a coalition of every hoitile principle, however difcor- 
dant among themielves, whiggifm calling itlelf patriotifm, popery, herefy, 
and difaftection, there feems to be very few real patriots left to warn their 
countrymen of thofe horrid principles which the Irifh rebellion proyes to 
us are by no means laid afide, Thofe whe at the former period were fo 
wifely zealous, appear now to be either buried in {tupid indifference, or led 
aftray by the artful jacobinical preterices of candour, moderation, and liberality. 
INCOGNITUS, 


POETRY. 


‘ 





When our readers are informed that the following tranflation is the pro- 
duction of boys, who are either very young, or have but recently directed 
their attention to Latin verfification, they will no doubt concur with us 
in thinking it equally creditable to the talents of the icholars, and to the 
abilities af the mafter. : 


BLACKBURN PREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Gray's Elegy, written in a Country Church- Yard, rendered into Latin by the 
Sebolars of the Firft Clafs, February G, 1805. 


- CLAMAT vefpertina diem campana peractam, 
Bos rediens lente leta boat per agros ; 
Fela domum repetens veftigia fle@it arator, 
Ac tenebre obfcurze jam loca cun¢ta tenent. 


Nunc condunt dubia cum luce crepufcula campos, 
Et totum celum noéte filente tacct ; 

At non qua volitans fvarabseus bombilat alis,' 
Et fopit caulas nola fonora procul, 


Ni celfa intortis hederis ex arce virenti 
Ad lunam auditur fordida bubo gueri, 

FieGentes prope fecretam vefligia fedem 
Mitcere intefto regna vetuiia pede. 


Ulmo fub patula, trifti fub tegmine taxi, 
Qua cumulis multis patrida furgit humus, 
Quisque brevi in tumulo per facula longa quicfcens, 
Agreftes ruris pace fruuntur ayi, 
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Aurorx non aura levis fpirantis odores, 
Nec cafula parva gariula hirundo gemens 
Nec cantus galli argutus, nec buccina rauca 
Ex humili lecto deinde ciebit eos. 


Ardebit foculus lucens non amplius illis, 
Sedula nec carpet vefpere mater opus, 

Nec patris ob reditum balbas puer ore luquelas, 
Nec genua afcendens ofcula blanda dabit. 


Falci fsepe feges flavefcens cessit adunce, 
Indomitam fregit vomer aduncus humum; 
Quam lati per agros jumenta agitare folebant, 
Quam tremuit vatido fylva fecure vetus ? 


Gandia ne fpernat, tenues letofque labores, 
Nec levis ambitio nomen honore carens, 

Nec fimul auditos nafo fufpendat adunco 
Pauperis annales turgida pompa breves. 


Antique gentis decus, imperiamque fuperbum, 
Cunéta que opes dederant, clara Venufque dedit 
Expectant pariter non eluctabile tempus ; 
Ad tumulum ducit laudis honorque brevis. 


Ipfos culpandos ne vana fuperbia dicat 
Si curtos tumulos nulla trophza tegant, 
Qua longas templique vias, laqueataque tecta 
Laudibus eximiis organa leta replent. 


Urna valetne fuperba, valent fpirantia figna, 
Ad corpus vitam nunc revocare brevem, 
Tellurem tacitam vox clara laceifere honoris, 

Aut vita functos flectere blandiua ? 


Pierio quondam ftimulata calore, relicto 
Hoc jam fo:te loco, corda fepulta jacent ; 

Hic dextr bene qua fceptrum regale tuliffent, 
Aut percufliffent fila fonora lyre. 


Aft illoram oculis doctrina volumina nunquam 
Evolvens, fpoliis temporis aucta, tulit, 

Frigida compreffit divinos mente furores, 
Pauperies, animi vimque fubegit iis. 


Ah! quot fapphiros, pulchro fplendore micantes, 
Ob{cura immenfi marmoris antra ferunt! 

Ah! quoties flos purpureus in valle reducta 
Floret odoratus, floridus atque latet ! 


Rufticus hic fortaffe jacet qui fortiter heros 
Finitimo fatrapa reftitit, arva tuens; 

Hic vates fine laude aliquis, fine labe tyrannus, 
Igumuynes patriz cadis habenfque manus. 
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Audire ingenti plaufu refonare fenatus 
Eloquio attonitos, vimque minatque feras 
Spernere, per latam diffundere gaudia terram, 
Atque hominum latis yultibus ufgue frui 


Sors vetuit, neque crefcentes modo feva repreflit 
Virtutes, vetuit turpe benigna {celus, 

Civibus occifis vetuit {ceptroque potiri, 
Haud faciles flecti fupplicis atque prece. 


Verum diffimulare, dolofaque reddere verba, 
Et premere ingenuz figna pudicitiz, 

Luxuriaque aris, faftufque imponere dona, 
Pieridum facris thura cremata focis. 


Vixere infano procul a clamore virorum, 
Nec famee nec opum vota movebat amor, 

Vallibus umbrofis peragens ignobilis evum 
Carpebat tacitam turba quicta viam. 


. ° ed 
Quo minus infettis, ftruéta fepulchra prope, 


Verfibus incomptis, rudibufque exculta figuris, 
Singultus triftes meefta tributa cient. 


Oiffa tamen pedibus vulgi vexentur iniqui 


/Etates faxis infcriptaque nomina mufa 
Indocta, ipatium fame elegique tenent ; 
Divinoque excerpta volumine difticka fpargit, 

Que meminiffe docent valgus agre{te mori. 


Nam quis in xternum fe ad muta oblivia tradens, 
Conceflit vite gaudia blanda neci, 

Lwti deceffit geniali ex lumine folis, 
Nec flexit moriens lumina mefta retro. 


Confidit gremio dulci moribundus amici, 
Et lacryme mulcent lumina claufa pix ; 
Vox etiam e tumulo nature myftica clamat, 
Ac cineres vivunt priftinus atque calor. 


Tuque oh! qui memor exanimorum laude carentusa 
Ingenua hoc humili carmine fata refers ; 

Si quis dum fecum fugientia tempora verfat, 
Que fue:int meditans fors tua fata petat. 


Forte aliquis dicat jam tempora canus agreftis, 
Hunc vidi celeres faepe ego mane gradus 

FleStentem per agros, fpeCtatum a vertice collie 
Extantem folem fluctibus equoreis. 


I}lic nutantis denfo fub tegmine fagi, 
Cui vaga ftirps alte putrida fertur humo 
Membra die medio profternere feila folebat, 
Accipiens fonitum pratereunlis aque. 
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Hance joxta fylvam nunc verne tempore latarfi, 
Tendebat greffus, verba protervs loquens ; 

Nunc Janguens, triftis, velat amers, pallida fore; 
Aut preffus curis, aut in amore mifer.— 


Mane erat, ac folito admirans nec colle videbam, 
Nec prope gratam umbram, neve ubi rura patent; 
Altera lux venit, nec vifus adhuc prope nvum, 
Nec collem repetens, nec nemora alta pius. 


Tunc folrta pompa folennia funera vidi 
Lente per templi triftia daéta vias, 

Hoc ades, et faxo (nam tu vir do@us haberis) 
Sub veteri {pina carmina fcripta legas. 


To tne Crow THAT FLIES HOME LAST. 
BY A LADY. 


SAY, weary bird, whofe level flight, 
‘Lhus at the dufky hour of night 

~ Waves through the midway air ; 
Why thus beyond the verge of day, 
Ts lenethen’d out thy dark delay, 
Adding another to the hours of care. 


The wren within her mofly neft, 

Has hubfh’d her little brood to reft ; 

The wood-wild pidgeon rock’d on high, 

Hath coo’d his lait foft note of love, 

And fondly neftles by his dove, 

‘l'o guard her downy young from an inclement fkv. 


Fach twittering bill and bufy wing 
‘That flits at morning’s humid {pring 
At reft; or fleeplefs kept fo late 

By Philomel’s enchanting lay, 

Who now afham’d to fing by day, 
Trills the {weet forrows of her tate. 


Hafte bird and nurfe thy cailow brood, 
That call on heaven and chee for food, 
Bleak on fome clifts negleéted tree ; 
Hatte weary bird thy Jagging flight, 
This is the chilly hour of night, 

Fit hour for reit and thee. 


Tue 


the | 
new 
tree 
as a 


R 
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Tut truty Great Nation 
Written in 1799. 

‘Tis George’s call! the mufe approves the found. 
May Britain’s fame infpire the realms around. 
Thofe realms which France oft labour’d to enflave; 
Thofe realms which Britain oft has bled to fave. 
Now o’er each clime Britannia’s thunder hurl’d 
Prevents th’ unbounded ruin of a world! 
Still thus O nation ¢ru/y great, proceed : 
Teach blood ftain’d tyrants in their turn to bleed ; 
Nar longer fuffer e’en mad France to groan 
Beneath that worft of tyrannies—her own. 


INCOGNITUS, 


; TO THE EDITOR. 
rR, 

I SEND you the threnody or elegiac complaint of an unfortunate {wan for 
the lofs of it’s mate, who terrified, as is fuppofed, at being brought to a 
new fituation, fprung upwards, and killed itfelf againft the branch of a 
tree overfhadowing the lake it then occupied. It is fubmitted to compofers 
as apiece well adapte? to be fet to mufic 

BENVOLIO, 


Tue Sotirary SWAN TOIT’s ABSENT OWNBRS, 
Give ear, kind Sir and lady; 
My love is dead and gone, 
And -here I|’m left, 
Of joy bereft, 
A folitary Swan. 


My fnow white neck oft turning, 
All fad and woe begone, 

Each day I try, 

Some mate to {py, 
Poor folitary Swan. 


Alone I fail defponding, 
Your glaffy lakes upon, 
No mate is near, 
y heart tocheer, 
Poor folitary Swan. 


What creature can be happy, 
Where lives but only one: 

A dying frrain, 

Mutt end my pain, 
Poor folitary Swan! 


] 








= a a 
ERRATA. 
Vol. xx. P. 223, line 10, for Precocnirus read. [ncocnitus, 


P. 223, line 4, from bottom, for 
Then try if you can watch your Miles, 








Read— 


Then try if you can teach your Miles. 





sae, 


Deatu.—Qn the evening of. Saturday, the 13th of 
April, died, at the age of forty-two, Susanna Maria, 
wife to Joun Girrorp, Efq. of Penge Cottage, in the 
county of Surrey. Suftained by a firm and well-grounded 
confidence in the mercies of her God, through the merits 
and mediation of her Redeemer, fhe bore, with true Chrif- 
tian piety, fortitude, and refignation, an ilJnefs of ten 
months, attended with extreme pain, accompanied with the 
moft diftrefsful circumftances, and precluding, from its com- 


mencement, all hopes of recovery. As, by:a confeientious 


difcharge of all the domeftic, fucial, and relative duties, 


by she fweetnefs of her temper, by her mild, benevolent, 
and affectionate difpofition, ever anxious to oblige and fear- 
ful to offend, fhe endeared herfelf, during life, to her fa- 
mily and friends, fo, by her meek and exemplary conduct, 
on her death-bed, did fhe acquire frefh claims to their love 
and efteem. By all who knew her her death is deeply de- 
plored; to her difconfolate hufband, who knew her belt, 
the lofs is irreparable. But, as their lofs is her gain, as 
it is permitted to hope that fhe has exchanged a world of 
wretchednefs and trouble for one of peace and happinefs, 
and that her death is only the forerunner of a joyful and 
glorious refurrection, though it be natural to lament, it were 


impious to repine. 
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